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RATE COMMITTEE DOCKETS 

Publication of the rate dockets of the Western Trunk 
Line Committee was begun this week in the Daily Traf- 
fe World and in the weekly Traffic Bulletin. The sub- 
jects docketed are referred to the standing rate commit- 
tee to be disposed of not earlier than twelve days from 
the date the docket is issued. In the meantime, if a 
shipper desires to be heard, he makes his request of the 
chairman and a day for hearing is set. These hearing 
dates will also be published as set. It is too early to say 
how the plan will work but it cannot be other than a 
success, since it is the only logical and adequate ‘vay 
of conveying the necessary information to all who may 
be interested. The lines in Southwestern territory are 
soon to put into effect the same plan. We shall publish 
their dockets also. It is expected that, as the plan be- 
comes a demonstrated success, other rate territories will 
also adopt it. 





THE RAILROAD OSTRICH 

We have had recently in Chicago a manifestation of 
a tendency among railroad executives which we had 
thought more or less extinct. We refer to that instinct 
which leads a railroad executive to hide his head in the 
sand and believe that the public cannot see his tail 
leathers fluttering. While the “illegal” strike of switch- 
men and yardmen was on in Chicago and it was next 
to impossible for a shipper to get a car for loading or 
unloading, and while the railroad men of lesser rank 
Who had to deal directly with the situation were freely 
admitting their impotency, the railway managers’ as- 
Soclation cheerfully every day gave out statements to 
the press conveying the information that there was little 
trouble and that the service was seventy per cent or 
‘ome other fictitious per cent perfect. Then the part of 
the public that knew the real situation—including rail- 


0; :; 
ad men—blamed_ the newspapers for not telling the 
truth 
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We hold no brief for the daily press and we are able 
to take care of ourselves in situations of this kind, but 
we wonder how a newspaper reporter “covering” a strike 
and not being intimately acquainted with the situation 
himself or with those persons who are intimately ac- 
quainted with it, may be expected to use the proper di- 
visor for a statement given to him by the authorized 
spokesmen of the railroads. Of course, experienced 
newspaper men do discount such statements, but it is 
difficult to do it with absolute correctness. One may 
know that a man is telling an untruth and still not know 
just how big an untruth it is. There may have been 
some merit in deceiving the public as to the extent of 
the strike on the theory that the strikers themselves 
might also be deceived and so be led to desert what 
seemed to be a lost cause, but the false statements were 
indulged in even before ‘the strikers were prohibited 
from attending meetings where they might learn the 
facts. Anyhow, it was too bad that the press had to be 
made the goat, or at least that many on the inside failed 
to perceive that it was being made the goat and was 
not wilfully deceiving. 

Newspaper men who covered the strike were foree- 
fully reminded of the days, not so very long ago, when 
it was absolutely impossible for a newspaper to discover 
from railroad official sources how many persons had been 
killed in a wreck, or whether anybody had been killed, 
or even whether there had been a wreck. Are we havy- 
ing a reversion to this type? It seems a difficult lesson 
for some to learn that the facts are the best medicine 
for any disease. 


HIGH PRICES AND FOREIGN TRADE 


So much is being said and written by those who 





would explain the present high prices of commodities 
that the public is in danger of becoming confused. In 
fact, one is confused if he does not reason clearly for 
himself, for theories conflict and the explanations ad- 
vanced are inconsistent, one with another. It would seem 
clear, however, that there are two main reasons for the 
high prices. One is profiteering, which is possible through 
manipulation of the law of supply and demand and is, 
of course, improper and immoral even where not actually 
illegal. Ideas may differ as to where profiteering begins 
and legitimate profit ends, but undoubtedly all will agree 
on the principle that profiteering is the exacting of a 
profit beyond what is legitimate, whatever that point may 
be. Profiteering should be curbed by proper laws rigidly 
and fearlessly enforced. It is done in England and per- 
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haps it will be done here some day if the situation be- 
comes bad enough. 

The other prime cause for high prices has been 
popularly supposed to be under-production, which, under 
the working of the natural law of supply and demand, 
would inevitably result in higher prices. It is well for 
us to know, however, that, if we are under-produced, 
that condition does not apply to domestic demand but 
to world demand. This fact is not generally known or 
admitted, but it is coming to be recognized. For in- 
stance, J. A. Alexander, the new Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce, speaking at the convention of 
the Mississippi Valley Association in St. Louis this week 
said: “The time has come when our capacity for produc- 
tion exceeds all legitimate domestic needs and we must 
depend upon foreign markets for the sale of our surplus 
products if we wish to avoid the slowing down of in- 
dustry, which would have serious effect on our economic 
and industrial life. We must not only maintain but in- 
crease our production in preparation for this future keen 
competition in world commerce. These are abnormal 
times. We cannot hope to increase production and di- 
minish cost under existing conditions. It will be only 
by the fullest co-operation in industry between capital 
and labor that we can develop our foreign trade.” 

It seems, then, that we are straining every energy 
to increase our foreign trade to take care of increased 
production—increased production, of course, having been 
undertaken for the purpose of supplying foreign demand. 
Here we have another endless chain. Our foreign trade 
is greatly increasing. Exports for March, 1920, were the 
second largest on record. They amounted to $820,000,000 
which was exceeded only by June, 1919, when our ex- 
ports amounted to $928,000,000. For the nine months 
ended with March, of this year, our exports were $6,051,- 
000,000, more than a billion dollars in excess of the ex- 
ports for the same period of the previous year. But our 
increased production has not yet taken care of the for- 
If it had, prices would fall, except as they 
might be controlled by manipulation. The effort of 
bodies like the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is to speed up production for the double purpose 
of reaping the profit from this foreign business awaiting 
us and of bringing down prices by equalling demand 


eign demand. 


with production. 

The question that arises in the ordinary person’s 
mind is this: Why build up industry to the point where 
a foreign market must be depended on to take care of 
the output when, in the meantime, our own citizens 
must pay such high prices? Why not take care of our 
domestic situation first? It is indeed a problem. Have 
we, in our zeal, reared a Frankenstein monster that may 
destroy us? 

Certainly, if we discontinued our efforts for foreign 
business or embargoed exports, prices would fall. But 
that would doubtless entail hardships and ruin to in- 
dustry that would mean a worse condition than the one 
we aim to cure. It is too late to think of restricting our 
energies to supplying domestic consumption. The pres- 
ent condition has been partly sought by us and partly 
thrust upon us by the exigencies of the war. The only 
cure would seem to be to speed up production until 
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prices ought naturally to assume a lower price level, and 
then prosecute and punish to the limit those who would 
exact more than a reasonable profit, where improper 
manipulation might enable them to do so. 


THE LABOR SITUATION 

There are indications that the action of the govern. 
ment in arresting striking railroad men for interference 
with interstate commerce and the supply of food and 
fuel, together with the getting to work of the Railroad 
Labor Board and the action of the railroad brotherhoods 
in refusing to countenance the strikes, is bringing at 
least temporary order out of the chaos that threatened 
and that transportation will now be practically un- 
hampered by labor troubles until the Labor Board 
makes its awards. But millions of dollars have been 
lost to business in the meantime and the situation is 
still precarious. And after all, what has it all been about 
and what excuse or reason has there been for it? 

The situation is more or less simple. A committee 
of members appointed by the president of one of our 
traffic clubs, if it had the power to command information, 
could probably settle the matter in a few days, and set- 
tle it satisfactorily. Certain railroad workers allege that 
they are underpaid. Some of them are underpaid in com- 
parison with the pay given to their fellow workers and 
to others in similar lines of work. Director-General Me- 
Adoo, when he increased wages, did not do so in a way 
fully to take care of this situation. Director-General 
Hines inherited the trouble. He did it, but 
passed it on to the railroads themselves when they 


not cure 


should be restored to private control. Then the wage ad- 
justment board, to which the matter of wages was re- 
ferred, also “passed the buck,” in view of the fact that 
the sum involved was large and that the law provided 
for a Railroad Labor Board. There was delay in appoint- 
ing this board. In the meantime some of the men got 
tired of waiting and went out. They should not have 
done so, perhaps, but their view is understandable and 
commands a certain sympathy. Perhaps the form their 
restlessness took will serve to inspire action. 

The course to be followed is plain. The Labor 
Board should at once hear the claims of the men and 
make an award. If the men get what they want, all will 
be well. Their getting what they want, of course, should 
depend on the justice of their demands. If they do not 
get what they want—the Board, in refusing, being firmly 
convinced of the righteousness of its stand—then we 
can meet strikes and threats of strikes with whatevet 
weapons may be available and with a good conscience. 
But let us finish with situations which furnish to the 
agitators excuse for agitating and sympathy with their 
course. Once and for all the demands of railroad labor— 
regular or irregular—should be dealt with in fairness and 
justice, and the consequences met. We are tired of con- 
ditions where the men charge delay and the gover 
ment charges Bolshevism—and we might say, in passing 
that the men had considerable more evidence to back uP 
their charge than the government seems to have de- 
veloped in support of its allegation. We are tired 0 


situations where it is necessary to deal with dissatisfied 
(Continued on page 758) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





E. H. Gary for President.—A presidential -boom for Elbert 
H. Gary, head of the United States Steel Corporation—“the 
steel trust” it is still called by those disagreeing with the judges 
who, on their judicial and allegiance oaths, have declared it is 
not a trust within the meaning of the law—tickled the risibil- 
ities of the politician in Washington. It was not so ludicrous 
when analysis was made of the foundation on which the 
initiating editor based his suggestion. Gary had the nerve to 
stand before the stockholders of the big corporation and tell 
them that it was not good morals, and therefore not good busi- 
ness, for the largest industrial unit in the country to demand 
all the traffic would bear and further to enhance the cost of 
living by doing as some units in the steel industry have done— 
exact as high prices as possible. Analysis of the proposal 
showed that if a campaign were undertaken in behalf of such 
a man the fight might prove dangerous, even if not started 
util the eleventh hour. Nearly every candidate’s campaign 
manager has said something about the high cost of living. Not 
one, however, has been able to point to anything that has been 
done by his candidate to lower it. Gary’s manager would have 
no such trouble. He could show that the other steel men 
growled at him a year ago when he insisted that there should 
be a cut of $10 a ton in the price of steel on top of the cut 
made immediately after the signing of the armistice. He could 
show that the disgruntled steel man jeered at Gary for saying 
the cut should be made, without reducing wages, and, finally, 
that Gary defeated the radicals who called a strike in the 
steel industry without leaving any bitterness among the decent 
workers, although they lost millions in wages. Gary’s manager 
also could show that his candidate practiced what he preached, 
because he thought it would be good for the country, and did 
it at the expense of his own pocketbook and the pocketbooks of 
those associated with him. Some of the stockholders, in the 
meeting in which Gary made his speech, growled at him for 
not increasing the dividend on the common stock, but they did 
not throw him out of his job. A thought on that point is that 
perhaps they believed it better to continue at the head of the 
organization a man who would make sure of reasonable profits 
at all times instead of unreasonable returns in times like these 
and none at all in others. It seemed to admirers of Gary that 
winning the anti-trust suit in the courts did not turn his head; 
that he did not regard the victory as license to do the things 
from which his common sense recoiled. That there is a de- 
mand in the country for a business man for President may be 
taken as having been amply shown in the support given Herbert 
The country had a business man for President in 
George Washington—the richest American of his day—but 


since then it has turned generally to the law for guidance. 
President Wilson is a lawyer, although his work as a teacher “ 


has caused that fact to be generally forgotten. 





Increased Wages and Rates.—There is little in the advance 
holices about demands for wages and rates to indicate that 
the railroad owners and the railroad workers are going to be 
like Gary in respect to keeping down the cost of living. No 
Well-informed man expects the railroad owners to ask for less 
than 25 per cent. The railroad workers have in demands for 
about 80 per cent increase. Probably one-third of the people 
of the United States have not had increases in pay or income 
exceeding 20 per cent since 1914. That fact may, in the end, 
bring about a state of maladjustment that will precipitate a 
condition that will make trouble for the whole country. There 
are millions, it is believed, who are just on the edge of the 
Impossible, where not another dollar can be got for paying for 
the shoes, clothing and food that are just as necessary for 
them as for railroad operatives. The railroad owners are a lap 
behind the railroad operatives. The latter got general in- 
creases in 1916 and 1918. The owners got an increase in 1915 
ald another in 1918, but the two together did not equal the 
Mcrease of the railroad operatives in 1918. Rates have in- 
creased only about 50 per cent since 1914. The wage increase 
r ty = counting the one in 1916, amounted to more than 

r cent. 





: Gompers and Government Ownership.—Somebody in Wash- 
en is trying to make the members of labor unions believe 
at Samuel Gompers favors government ownership of railroads. 
tenag not and the managers of the Plumb Plan League know 
strike 1 not. He went on record, during the consideration of anti- 
Yet e esislation, as being opposed to that form of socialization. 
ith epee in the week a story was started—and it looked as if 
th ned its origin in the league’s publicity bureau—that Gom- 
ad come out for government ownership. The league’s 

lagers, however, by implication, denied that they had started 
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that story. They claim to know nothing about it and referred 
inquirers to the American Federation of Labor as the place to 
get the facts about Gompers’ supposed change of heart. At that 
place the only thing that had any bearing on the subject was an 
insert Gompers had made in a pamphlet in which he set forth 
labor’s political plans saying that “our convention went on rec- 
ord in favor of government operation,’ which is not the Plumb 
Plan at all. The Plumb Plan is for government ownership and 
brotherhood operation. The league favored a continuance of 
government operation as the best immediate substitute for gov- 
ernment ownership and brotherhood operation. Gompers went 
as far as that substitute for the Plumb Plan, but every effort to 
make him stand for government ownership unadulterated has 
come to an end. In 1916 he said he was opposed to any 
legislative interference with wage questions, on the ground that 
wages that were increased by legislation might also be decreased 
by the same method. While he did not say so, he left the in- 
ference that he was not certain that organized labor could always 
control Congress. Therefore, he preferred keeping Congress and 
other legislative bodies out of the wage questions. 





What the Proposed Increases Mean.—A 25 per cent increase 
in freight rates, on the volume of business in 1919, would mean 
the payment of $875,000,000 more by shippers. On a commodity, 
50 per cent of the cost of which is represented by coal, the 25 
per cent increase in coal rates will cause a bulge in the price 
much greater than 25 per cent. A 25 per cent increase in 
freight rates on hats and shoes ought hardly to be noticeable 
in the cost of such articles. The amount of freight on them is 
small in comparison with the cost or selling price. An increase 
of that size might be used as an excuse for putting up the 
price. An increase in freight rates causes an increase in 
every item of cost entering into every commodity. The interest 
alone on the additional amount that would be collected from 
shippers would be at least 40 cents for every man, woman and 
child in the country. The working capital needed to pay the 
increased bills would have to be borrowed some place. The 
brokers’ commission alone would amount to $8,750,000 if not 
a dollar were borrowed except to pay the additional freight bill. 
Grant by the Railroad Labor Board of the whole of the demand 
of the railroad unions would probably require a 60 per cent 
increase, if the railroad owners were to have 6 per cent on 
their book investment. Grant of the demands of owners and 
operatives would put them in a better financial position than 
they have ever had—if the increase could be paid by the third 
of the population that has had only a small increase in pay or 
income since 1914. More than one man who has come to the 
Commission. seeking light on what the immediate future has 
in store for him in the way of raitroad rates has wondered if 
even a 25 per cent increase would not cause such a reduction 
in the volume of business as to cause both owner and operative 
to wonder whether it would not be better to have a $4 a day 
wage and steady work than a $7 a day wage and little to do— 
in other words, if the two classes of employes of the shippers 
(because both owner and operative are working for the ship- 
per) are not on the point of asking more for their services 
than the paying public will think they are worth. The value of 
the service is what the man who is asked to pay thinks he can 
pay—not what somebody else thinks he can. 





Performance of the Strikebreakers—During the outlaw 
strikes many a heroic thing was done by pensioners of the rail- 
roads, by the “white-collar men,” and others, to keep the trains 
moving. None, however, it is believed, more heroic, if not 
picturesque, than the work done by J. J. Cooper, one of the 
trainmasters at the Washington Terminal, an old Pennsylvania 
employe, who is entitled to take his ease as having served the 
time requisite to put him on the retired list. One night, to 
enable a younger man to work in the yard at Washington, Mr. 
Cooper served as flagman on the New York express. As flag- 
man, it was his duty to protect the rear end of his train when, 
for some reason or other, it had to stop out on the road. And 
he did it. He had to run back 300 yards at one such stop to 
keep another train from running into the one on which he was 
serving. Three score and ten ran back over the ties to place 
a torpedo on the track. Three hundred yards is farther than 
many a flagman of a third of Mr. Cooper’s age has gone in 
the discharge of that duty, as the “accident” reports to the 
Commission have shown. The men and women in the train 
protected by Mr. Cooper were fortunate, although they might 
have been nervous had they known beforehand that the strikers 
who were asking consideration at the hands of the public were 
so heartless as to stand out even after they knew that the 
public had done more to assure them of a square deal than it 
does for other classes of citizens—by creating a special tribunal 
for hearing their grievances and giving them its solemn judg- 
ment as to whether they are well-founded. Organized labor is 
the only special privilege class in the country. Every other 
class must submit its disputes to the ordinary courts. 





Attitude of the Labor Board.—The Railroad Labor Board 
created a good impression when it told the “outlaw” strikers 
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that it could not listen to them until they went back to work. 
In doing that, it was observed, the board applied to them the 
fundamental rule in an equity court—namely, that one who 
invokes its help must come with clean hands; that is, a man 
who is himself in the wrong cannot ask a court of that kind to 
help him unless he first acts “on the square” himself. It was 
perhaps easy for the Board to do that because one-third of its 
members were nominated by the unions that were being defied 
by the strikers. It, however, has set a precedent which the big 
unions may themselves wish had not been made, inasmuch as 
the fundamental idea of most of the unions is that they will 
use force if a decision does not suit them. They were organ- 
ized for the purpose of opposing organization with organiza- 
tion in the bargaining. 
from the purely protective phase to the aggressive phase of 
mass movement. The American Federation of Labor, at its 
Atlantic City convention, in its resolutions, denounced the 
courts and, in effect, declared itself in rebellion against the 
institutions of the country. In a way the delegates threatened 
every tribunal appointed to prevent violence with destruction 
if any dared do any of the things the Federation did not ap- 
prove, especially the use of the injunction, the very purpose of 
which is to preserve the property a man or corporation has 
built up by getting together men skilled in doing the work the 
corporation holds itself out to do, by preventing men taking 
the places of those who go on strike. A strike that did not 
contain the threat of violence to those who sought to take the 
places of the strikers would not amount to anything if there 
were not men willing to work. If there were no men willing 
to work the threat of violence would not be necessary. A strike 
that was economically sound would succeed the minute it was 
called, because the unwillingness of men to work would show 
the employer that he was not paying enough, or not making 
conditions tolerable. No employer could stand out against a 
strike of that kind. He could not afford to take the risk of 
loss. 


Mean Speculation as to Wilson.—Washington, it is believed, 
has more mean political speculators to the square mile than 
any other city in the world. The fact that the President held 
two cabinet meetings within a week has given rise to the in- 
sinuation that the resumption of cabinet meetings was planned 
merely as laying a foundation for asking another nomination 
for the President. The insinuation is linked with the sugges- 
tion that there has been no evidence of any improvement in 
the President’s physical condition and that the cabinet meet- 
ings, therefore, must be for no purpose other than that of 
making a showing that the President is so far on the road to 
recovery that he can hold consultations with his advisers. The 
fact that the President has not said anything on the subject of 
another term is cited as showing that he has an ambition to 
show that there is no settled conviction on the part of Amer- 
ican voters against a third term. Those who impugn his mo- 
tives in the holding of cabinet meetings suggest that he be- 
lieves he can do that which General Grant and Theodore Roose- 
velt found impossible. 


A Government of Checks.—There is no doubt about the 
“fathers of the republic” making this a government of checks 
and balances—mostly checks. Mere contemplation of the fact 
that there has been a vacancy on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since December 31, 1918, and that there have 
been three vacancies on that body since February 28, 1920, 
notwithstanding the enormous amount of work to be done by 
that body, it is suggested, will show that as check-makers the 
men who approved the “shot that was heard round the world” 
had no superiors. There is no other government on earth 
where the mandate of the legislative branch of the government 
could be ignored so long without a change being made in the 
branch that did the ignoring. Germany was the last country 
to have a government of that kind. In that country the ex- 
ecutive was wholly independent of the legislative. In this 
country the executive is only independent so long as there is 
not a two-thirds vote in each house ready to be cast against 
the policies of the executive branch of the government. In 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and probably now in Germany, 
what a majority of the legislative branch of the government 
says is instantly carried out by the executive, because in them 


the executive is an inferior and not a co-ordinate branch of 
the government. While there is often irritation on account of 


what one or the other of the co-ordinate branches of the Amer- 
ican government does, it is believed most Americans prefer 
the form that keeps them all on an equality instead of making 
the executive and the judicial branches subordinate to the 
legislative. A. E. H. 


You can keep in the closest possible touch with traf- 
fic and transportation developments through The Daily 
Trafic World 
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CAR SERVICE COMPLAINTS 
The Traffic World Washington Buregy 


Since the railroads have not been able to settle the questions 
involved, the Commission, April 19, put on its files the formaj 
complaint of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association, 
Hazard Coal Operators’ Exchange, Southern Appalachian (oj 
Operators’ Association, and the West Kentucky Coal Bureay 
against the Louisville & Nashville and its connections, alleging 
that they are not furnishing a fair share of cars for the opera. 
tion of their mines. The complaint, No. 11392, is directeg 
against the Louisville & Nashville as principal defendant, | 
is, however, really a proceeding in the interest of that carrie; 
in that the complainants, represented by C. D. Boyd, their traffic 
manager, and J. V. Norman, their attorney, specifically ask the 
Commission to enforce against the L. & N.’s connections the 
order of the commission on car service of the American Railroad 
Association, dated March 20. That order directs the connec. 
tions of the Louisville & Nashville to deliver to that carrier 
each day 245 more empty coal cars than they receive loaded 
coal cars from the principal defendant in this proceeding. 

The prayer of the complaining coal operators is that the 
Commission issue peremptory orders to “make effective the 
order of the commission on car service.as referred to in section 
VII and take such other action as in the opinion of the Com- 
mission will best meet the emergency and serve tlie public 
interest.” 

In support of the application for peremptory orders the com- 
plaint sets forth that “for many years there has been constant 
complaint by the management of the Louisville & Nashville that 
connecting carriers would not promptly return L. & N. coal cars 
or furnish their quota of cars in order to enable the L. & N. to 
furnish mines with an adequate supply of empty coal cars”; 
that since August 1, 1919, the complainants have been unable 
to operate their mines regularly or systematically by reason of 
the severe shortage of coal cars, the L. & N. being able to fill 
orders for coal cars, roughly speaking, about 60 per cent of the 
number ordered; and that since the return of the railroads to 
private control, the conditions have become worse instead of 
better. In February the percentage of cars furnished was 56.65, 
but in March only 46.85. 

Many of the mines, the complaint asserts, have not been 
able to work, on an average, two full days a week, and unless 
positive and definite action is taken at once, the closing down 
indefinitely of some of these mines is threatened, since the 
miners are leaving the mines because of their failure to obtain 
employment. 

It is asserted that experience has shown that unless the 
L. & N. gets the equivalent of 83 per cent of the cars owned 
by it, the mines cannot be furnished with even a reasonably 
fair supply of cars, and, of course, the L. & N. cannot obtain 
possession of the equivalent of 83 per cent of its ownership of 
coal cars if connecting lines and others do not return promptly 
the coal cars belonging to it. 

The very day the complaint was formally placed on the 


files Chairman Kendall and A. G. Gutheim, of the commission ° 


on car service, held a meeting at Cincinnati with repre 
sentatives of the railroad affected by the order that was pul 
out March 20 with a view to impressing on them that it is in 
cumbent on the railroads to make car distribution so as to avoid 
placing burdens of that kind on the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission. If they do not, the regulating body, notwithstanding 
reluctance, will be compelled to issue orders. While it has the 
power to issue orders without inquiry, its habit is to inquire 
about the facts before doing anything, to the end that it may 
have reasonable assurance that it is right. While the prayer 
in the complaint is for a peremptory order, and the Commission 
could have issued such an order, the Commission treated the 
complaint with no greater hurry than it gives to other formal 
complaints. It placed it on its docket to be handled, apparently, 
in the ordinary way. That is to say, there was nothing at the 
time of filing that would indicate any intention of the part 0 
the Commission to give the matter preferred attention. 

A car service complaint of a different character was placed 
on the files at the same time. It was No. 11391, Whitacre-Greer 
Fireproofing Company vs. Pennsylvania Company and others. 
In substance it asserted that the Pennsylvania Company, oper 
ating the Cleveland & Pittsburgh, distributed cars to manufac- 
turers on the main line points in larger percentages than to the 
complainant having plants on the Tuscarawas branch of the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh and that the grant of a smaller pel- 
centage of cars to the manufacturers on the branch constitute 
an undue preference for the main line shippers. 


In addition, it asserted that the Pennsylvania allows a 
switching arrangement at Pekin, on the Tuscarawas branch. 
whereby the Metropolitan Paving Brick Company obtains cars 
from the New York Central for its plant at Minerva, 0D the 
Tuscarawas branch, the like of which it refused to accord to the 
complainant. The complainant has plants at Magnolia, Malvern 
and Waynesburg, on the Tuscarawas branch. 

The complainant is in the heart of the clay prodt 

(Continued on page 733) 
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RATES ON COAL 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 10714, United 
Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. United Verde & Pacific et al., 
pinion No. 6137, 57 I. C. C. 300-302, the Commission holding that 
the rates On coal from Dawson, N. M., to Clarksdale and Jerome, 
Ariz, had not been shown to be or to have been unreasonable. 


RATES ON COTTON LINTERS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10593, Meridian Cellulose 
(o, et al. vs. Canadian Pacific et al., opinion No. 6130, 57 I. C. C. 
983-5, holding that a rate of $1.895 collected on a returned ship- 
ment of cotton linters from Nobel, Ont., to Meridian, Miss., was 
not unreasonable. Class rates were applied on the returned 
shipment. No movemnt in the reverse direction had ever taken 
place and none is expected in the future. 


RATES ON BRICK 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 10769, Key-James Brick Company Vs. 
Southern et al., opinion No. 6135, 57 I. C. C. 296-7. The com- 
plainant was charged a joint rate on common brick from Chat- 
tanooga to Asheville, N. C., in excess of the intermediates. The 
joint rate was 12 cents and the aggregate of the intermediates 
76 cents. The railroads admitted the unreasonableness of the 
joint rate and offered reparation. The president-made rate is 
also in excess of the aggregate of the intermediates and it must 
be brought down to the level of the sum of the locals to and 
from Knoxville. 


RATE ON SCRAP IRON 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation, and 
an order to establish joint rates on scrap iron from St. Louis 
to Litchfield, Ill., not in excess of the aggregate of the intermedi- 
ates, on or before June 15, have been made in No. 10692, Cohen- 
Schwartz Rail & Steel Company vs. Illinois Central et al., opin- 
ion No. 6136, 57 I. C. C. 298-9. The carriers charged a ninth class 
rate of 7.2 cents, amounting to $1.6128 per long ton, for a dis- 
tance of 59 miles. The Commission found a combination making 
only $1.0528 per ton over the route of movement and ordered 
reparation for the difference. The complainants at the hearing 
disclosed a rate of 84 cents per ton via the Wabash, but they did 
not ship via that line. They suggested that inasmuch as a rate 
of 84 cents applied via the Illinois Central from Litchfield to St. 
Louis, that would be a reasonable rate to apply in the opposite 
direction. The order of the Commission requires the carriers 
- establish the $1.0528 rate as a joint rate not later than June 
a 








RATE ON PICKLES 


The third division of the Commission, in a report and order 
on No, 10630, Haarmann Vinegar & Pickle Company vs. Northern 
Pacific, opinion No. 6134, 57 I. C. C. 294-5, held unreasonable a 
combination rate of 36 cents on two carloads of pickles in brine 
fom New York Mills, Minn., to Omaha, to the extent that it 
exceeded a rate of 29 cents and ordered reparation. The 29-cent 
tate was in effect from stations in that vicinity at which the 
cucumbers were salted and started on their way to Omaha. The 
complainant intended to ask for the establishment of that rate 
from New York Mills, but neglected to do so until after the 
bickles began moving. L 

_The examiner who took the testimony reported that, in his 
*stimation, it was not unreasonable for the Northern Pacific to 
charge a class rate of 7 cents from New York Mills to Wadena, 
4point at which another salting station had been established, and 
the blanketed commodity rate from that point to Omaha. The 
‘omplainant was so far from dissatisfied with the recommenda- 
ion of the examiner that he did not file any exceptions to the 
report. The Commission, however, upsetting both complainant 
and examiner, said it was unreasonable for the railroad company 
to exact seven cents more on these two cars, in view of the fact 
that it subsequently gave New York Mills the blanket rate. It 
ordered reparation. 


RATES ON CONCRETE DRAIN TILE 


q An unusual finding has been written by Commissioner Mc- 
— in No. 9671, Sioux City Concrete Pipe Co. vs. Chicago, 
Ailwaukee & St. Paul et al., opinion No. 6138, 57 I. C. C. 303-7. 
mmissioner Aitchison found it so much out of harmony with 
= views that he wrote a dissent, saying that there was no 
wing of differences of transportation conditions warranting 

® finding and order. He said the disadvantage set forth in the 
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report was entirely commercial and not of a transportation char- 
acter. 

The complainant manufactures concrete drain tile at Sioux 
City. It found it hard to compete with the drain tile manufac- 
tured from clay, especially in South Dakota east of the Missouri 
River. It alleged unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates. 
Manufacturers of the ordinary kind of drain tile in Iowa and 
Minnesota were able to get into the competitive territory and 
do business to a greater extent than the complainant. The Sioux 
City company said its pipe was 20 per cent heavier, but that 
the risk of breakage was smaller and that it used empty stock 
cars, while the plants of its competitors required cars to be 
brought empty to the places where they were situated. It also 
claimed that the rates from Sioux City were relatively higher 
and not properly aligned according to distance. In disposing of 
the case the Commission said: ‘We find that the rates assailed 
were and are not unreasonable, but that they were, are, and for 
the future will be, unduly prejudicial to complainant and unduly 
preferential to drain tile shippers at the competing points in 
Iowa and Minnesota, above referred to, to the extent that the 
rates from Sioux City to points to which the distances are the 
same were higher than the rates contemporaneously maintained 
from such other points, and to the extent that the rates from 
Sioux City to points to which the distances are less were not 
at least three-fourths of a cent per 100 pounds less, and to points 
to which the distances are greater were more than three-fourths 
of a cent per 100 pounds higher than the rates contemporane- 
ously maintained from such other points for each 20 miles or 
fraction thereof that the distances are less or greater.” 

Rates in accordance with this finding are to be made effec- 
tive on July 24. In fourth section order No. 7611, issued in 
connection with the case, the Commission dénied relief on drain 
tile from Sioux City, Ia., to Watertown, N. D., as of July 24. 


ASSIGNED CAR RULE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Restoration by the Commission of the “assigned car rule” 
in so far as it applies to cars designated for the transportation 
of fuel for the railroads, it is believed, will remove the necessity 
for confiscation of coal by the carriers. It enables them to send 
cars to mines with which they may make contracts and thus 
assure themselves of a supply of coal ahead of other users. 

Great confusion was created by the Railroad Administra- 
tion’s abolition of the rule. While no record was made as to 
the Commission’s reasons for restoring the rule, it is a matter 
of common knowledge or belief among railroad operators that 
the rule was abolished by the Director-General because of pres- 
sure from the Fuel Administration. Coal operators, too, wanted 
the railroads placed on an equality with other users of coal. 

When they were so placed on a parity with other users of 
coal, they were confronted with the necessity of scrambling for 
fuel, especially because the Railroad Administration had refused 
to make contracts for coal. The coal operators refused to deal 
with Director-General Hines when he declined to act with the 
board which was appointed on the suggestion of Secretary Red- 
field when Mr. Redfield and other men thought the sudden end- 
ing of the war could cause a tremendous slump in prices. The 
board was appointed with a view to preventing too great a shock 
to business by reason of the anticipated slump. 

After conferences between the board and the steel industry 
the men, acting on the Redfield suggestion, persuaded the chief 
units in the steel industry to make a cut in steel prices running 
from $5 to $10 a ton. That cut was the second the steel indus- 
try had agreed to make. But when it had agreed to that Mr. 
Hines declined to buy rails at the prices suggested by the board. 
Thereupon the National Coal Association declined to enter into 
any negotiations with the board or with Mr. Hines on the matter 
of coal prices or coal supply. The mine operators invited him 
to deal either on an understanding that he would pay the prices 
suggested by the board, or at arm’s length between buyer and 
seller. The Director-General chose to deal on the ordinary basis. 

Having no contracts, the assigned car rule not being in effect, 
the railroads had to buy coal at the prices in the open market. 
Some of the railroad corporations last summer began storing 
coal, although their properties were still in the hands of the 
government and the corporations, as corporations, could have 
no use for it until after the end of federal control. 


But the railroads, although not having contracts, did not, 
as many industrial plants had to, cease operations because they 
could not obtain coal by the ordinary method of bargain and 
sale. They resorted to conversion, commonly known as confisca- 
tion. Millions of dollars’ worth of coal was taken. There are 
now three parties in nearly every dispute, namely, the operator, 
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ee to whom he sold the coal under contract, and the rail- 
road. 

It has never been judicially determined that a railroad has 
the right to convert coal on its rails to its own use. Prior to 
the time when the world was turned topsy-turvy a railroad took 
coal when it needed it. The only question in the courts, as a 
rule, was as to the destination of the money the railroad was 
willing to pay for it. There was seldom any question as to the 
price to be paid. 

About the time the United States entered the war one of 
the big coal companies served notice on the B. & O., and prob- 
ably other companies, that if they took any coal it would expect 
them to pay the market price for it. Some coal was taken and 
one of the railroad companies paid $7 a ton for it—an unheard 
of price for a carrier to pay for fuel right in the heart of the 
soft coal producing region of the country. 

When the Railroad Administration took coal, during the coal 
strike, it said it would pay for it at the government price, al- 
though the operators contended there was no warrant for such 
action because the government’s control over prices had been 
terminated. Consignees also put in claims for coal taken from 
them enormously higher than the government prices, which in 
themselves were higher than any operator, before the war, had 
dreamed of obtaining for his coal. 

Restoration of the assigned car rule will put the railroads 
on a better basis. They will be able to negotiate with mine 
operators and have prices established on the fact that the carrier 
that is asking for prices will be able to furnish as many cars, at 
least, as are needed for carrying its own coal. Some operators 
have not been able to obtain as many cars as some railroads 
will be able to furnish for railroad fuel. 

The rule gives the operator with a contract with a railroad 
a certainty that his mine will be able to operate for at least a 
known minimum, while if an operator has no contract for furnish- 
ing fuel his car supply will be prorated and the supply he may 
receive may, and probably will be, less than if he had taken 
a contract. Taking a railroad contract, however, means the op- 
erator taking it will have less commercial coal to offer to the 
market. 

The Commission, in restoring the “assigned car rule” exer- 
cised the power given it by the new transportation act, under 
which it can distribute cars, on its own initiative, without hear- 
ing, and without any report as to why it made the order. In 
this case it reinstated a rule formulated by it in 1907 and main- 
tained by it until aboilshed by the Railroad Administration. 
The Commission’s order reinstating it is as follows: 

“The supply of cars available for the transportation of coal 
continues insufficient to meet the demand. In view of the cessa- 
tion of government control of coal production and distribution, 
effective April 1, 1920, and. in order that railroad fuel require- 
ments may be reasonably met without the necessity of carriers 
resorting to confiscation.of commercial coal, it becomes neces- 
sary to amend our notice to carriers and shippers dated March 
2, 1920, and our reommendation therein to read as follows: 


The Commission recommends that until experience and careful 
study demonstrate that other rules will be more effective and bene- 
ficial, the uniform rules as contained in the Railroad Administration's 
Car Service Section Circular CS 31 (revised) be continued in effect, 
a that rule 8 as contained in said circular should be amended 
o read: 


8. Private cars and cars placed for railroad fuel loading in 
accordance with the decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in R. R. Com. of Ohio et al. vs. H. V. Ry. Co., 
12 I. C. C., 398 and Traer vs. Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. et al., 
13 I. Cc. C., 451, will be designated as “assigned’’ cars. All 
other cars will be designated as ‘‘unassigned”’ cars. 


“The Commission is of opinion that an emergency exists re- 
quiring immediate action, and in exercise of the authority con- 
ferred by paragraph (15) of section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended by section 402 of the transportation act, 1920, 
hereby suspends the operation of the existing rule 8 and directs 
the observance by all carriers by railroad subject to the inter- 
state commerce act of rule 8 modified as above, effective April 
16, 1920, and until the further direction or order of the Commis- 
sion.” 

In Circular CCS-17, to railroads, Chairman Kendall of the A. 
R. A. commission on car service reproduced the notice of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to carriers and shippers, modi- 
fying Rule 8 of CS-31. 

“All roads should note particularly that this is a direction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission made in accordance with 
the emergency car service provisions of the act to regulate com- 
merce and must be observed accordingly,’ Chairman Kendall 
said. 


MONTHLY COAL REPORTS 


An injunction has been issued by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia forbidding the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to take any steps to enforce its order requiring coal 
operators to make monthly reports concerning cost of produc- 
tion, amount of tonnage, financial situation and profits realized 
Justice Dailey, speaking for the 


from the sale of the coal. 
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court, said the law does not authorize the Commission to jp. 
quire about anything other than interstate commerce, and that 
if it purported to authorize the Commission to compel the 
production of figures, then Congress had gone farther than 
allowed by the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

The order of the Federal Trade Commission was atiackeg 
by the Maynard Coal Company of Columbus, O. It was backeg 
by the National Coal Association, the officers of which ¢op. 
tended that producing coal is not interstate commerce, pyt 
purely a matter within the state in which it was carried op. 
The court held that while the statute applied to every corpo. 
ration engaged in interstate commerce, it could not be made 
to cover operations of such corporations that in themselves 
were not interstate in their character, without coming into 
conflict with the Constitution. Justice Dailey said the Trade 
Commission had construed it to require the giving of informa. 
tion and reports not relating to interstate commerce, but re. 
lating chiefly or wholly to production, “and under its order 
the information which it has the power to demand cannot be 
separated from that over which it has no control.” The justice 
said the visitorial power of Congress was limited to that part 
of the business over which it has control, and which, under 
the Constitution, it has the power to regulate. 

The injunction, the National Coal Association officials be.- 
lieve, will put a check on the Trade Commission’s attempt to 
bring every business under its control as completely as the 
railroads are under the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Fuel Administration, during the war, col- 
lected such information as the Trade Commission has been 
obtaining from mine operators who chose to obey its orders. 
A few days before the court issued the injunction the Trade 
Commission gave out a report showing the production and 
profits of the operators that made reports as to January opera- 
tions. It was its intention to issue such reports monthly. 

A short time ago the House of Representatives directed 
the Trade Commission to ascertain the profits of the oil com- 
panies in the sale of gasoline. If the injunction is allowed, by 





the appellate courts, to stand, that inquiry may have to be 
given up. 
G. O. NO. 28 TARIFFS CANCELED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Every vestige of the quick-work supplements under which 
the railroads obtained the advance ordained by General Order 
No. 28, effective June 25, 1918, is to be wiped off the tariff files 
of the Commission on or before September 1. There are still 
many of the supplements on the files. The Commission desires 
to get the tariffs into shape for the advances which will have to 
be made to enable the carriers to live. Unless the percentage 
supplements are got out of the way before any advance is made 
operative, confusion will be confounded. 

By implication, the big rate increase will become effective 
on that day, else the Commission would have directed the house- 
cleaning to be effective before that time. In the event an in- 
crease should be ordered before that day the very confusion 
which the Commission is anxious to avoid will be produced. It 
is, of course, not an absolutely safe inference that the increase 
will not come before September 1, but inasmuch as there has 
been a general idea to the effect that the higher rates would 
not be made operative until that time, it is believed to be safe 
to conclude that, as now minded, the commissioners are not 
thinking it will be possible for them to get the advance in rates 
ready before September 1. 

The informal representations of the railroads as to thei! 
needs, and the suggestions as to how they could be met, are 
not as full as the Commission will expect them to be before 
the matter reaches the formal stage. No general rate increase 
has ever been allowed by the Commission on an investigation 
of less than five months. There are only four months left be 
fore the end of the government guaranty, so the inference that 
the general increase will come September 1, it is believed, 1S 
not utterly ridiculous. The Commission’s order, directing the 
elimination of the quick-work supplements is as follows: 


General Order No. 28 of the Director General of Railroads, dated 
May 25, 1918, directed carriers under federal control to increase fares 
and rates on passenger and freight traffic, effective June 10 and June 
25, 1918, respectively, and responsive to requests therefor the_ -— 
mission on May 27, 1918, issued Special Permissions Nos. 45950 an 
45951 authorizing said carriers to file special ‘supplements establish: 
ing said increases without observing the requirements of certain 0 
its published rules, and ‘ 1 

It appearing that there are at the present time a considerablé 
number of tariffs of various carriers that have not been reissued, an 
that it is difficult, if not in some instances impossible, to make 
changes in the said fares and rates in said tariffs so long as su¢ 
special supplements are continued in force; re 

It is ordered, That all carriers throughout the United States hav- 
ing in effect tariffs amended by such special supplements be, 42ny the; 
are hereby, directed to forthwith reissue said tariffs, filing copies ¢ 
the new tariffs canceling them effective not later than September 
1920, upon not less than thirty days’ notice to the public and 
Commission. 

It is further ordered, That said reissued tariffs shall bear on 
title pages the following notation: + octon 

“Tssued by Special Order of the Interstate Commerce Commissi0 
of April 19, 1920.” 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission 


LUMBER DEMURRAGE 


Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley, in a tentative re- 
rt on No. 10794, Edward Hines Lumber Co. vs. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy et al., has recommended the dismissal of 
the complaint which alleged improper assessment of demurrage 
gm three carloads of lumber shipped from Spokane and Deer 
Park, Wash., to Chicago in April, 1918, and there held for re- 
consignment. 

When the cars arrived at Chicago the complainant directed 
their diversion to a box company in New York, care the United 
States inspector of ordnance via any open route. The carriers 
refused to reconsign because the lumber company had not ob- 
tained a permit from the director of inland transportation of 
the War Department. The federal government had embargoed 
everything to New York except when moving under a permit 
fom the director of inland transportation. 

The complainant claimed that the tariffs did not show that 
reconsignment would not be accepted for points against which 
an embargo had been placed. Markley held that the tariffs 
did so limit the reconsignment privilege. Then, to make the 
gound for his recommendation still stronger, he cited the 
Union Hay Company case (45 I. C. C. 597) to show that, even 
if the tariffs had not carried the limitation, the embargo was 
issued by the federal government, and that that alone was 
suficient to justify the refusal of the carriers and the imposi- 
tion of the demurrage. 


RATES ON YELLOW PINE 


In a tentative report on No. 11001, the Stout Lumber Co. vs. 
St. Louis-San Francisco et all., Examiner Graham proposes a 
finding that the rates on yellow pine from Thornton and Bests, 
Ark, to destinations in eastern Missouri on the St. Louis-San 
Francisco were, are, and for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded or may exceed 20 cents to Cape 
Girardeau; 22.5 cents to stations north of Cape Girardeau, but 
not including St. Louis, and to stations west of St. Louis, on the 
main line of the St. Louis-San Francisco, including Valley Park, 
% cents. The rates mentioned are the same as rates from other 
points on other lines serving the same or more distant points of 
origin, in that same general southwestern blanket territory. 


RATE ON COTTONSEED 


Examiner G. F. Graham, in a proposed report on No. 10965, 
Roberts Cotton Oil Company vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al., 
recommended a holding that a class rate of 27.5 on cotton seed 
from Clarkton, Mo., to Cairo, Ill., was unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded a commodity rate of 12.5 cents 
applicable, at the time of the movement, over other routes, but 
low applicable over the route selected by the shipper. Graham 
also reeommended reparation. The shipper selected the route, 
without specifying the junctions or naming the rate, because he 
said the service was superior to other routes maintained by 
the St. Louis-San Francisco and the Cotton Belt. 


RATES ON GASOLINE 


_ A recommendation that rates on gasoline from the Monroe 
district in Louisiana to all destinations, particularly to Toledo, 
be held unreasonable and that reparation be made, has been 
made in No. 10966, Southern Carbon Co. vs. Arkansas & Louisi- 
ala Midland et al., and No. 11008, Same vs. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg et al., by Examiner George F. Graham. He has further 
recommended that the rates for the future be not more than 
those from Shreveport. 

As an incident to the case Graham had to consider whether 
the liquid fuel recovered from natural gas is a product of pet- 
roleum and therefore entitled, because usable in internal com- 
bustion engines, to be called gasoline. He found that the hydro- 
tarbons in natural gas are covered by passing the gas through 
a heavy petroleum oil and then extracted therefrom by distilla- 
tion. He said that natural gas is a product of petroleum, that 
the liquid in which the gasoline in the gas is taken from it is 
4 petroleum product, and that the stuff that is recovered is what 
Would ordinarily be called gasoline and therefore entitled to 
treatment as such. 

he principal complainant made shipments to Toledo from 
Spyker and paid several different kinds of combinations, the 
highest total of which was 96 cents, while competitors at Shreve- 
Port, more distant from the markets than the points in the Mon- 
te district, were paying 49.5 cents. A number of companies 
intervened in behalf of the complainant because they were about 
ready to ship the synthetic gasoline. 

Graham recommended a finding that 49.5 cents should be the 





maximum and that reparation should be made to that basis. The 
complainants argued for rates lower than Shreveport because the 
class rates from Monroe to the Mississippi River crossings are 
lower than from Shreveport. On the proposed settlement Shreve- 
port will have commodity rates on gasoline as low as from Mon- 
roe. The Arkansas & Louisiana Midland was willing to make 
lower rates from the Monroe district than were charged, but 
could not agree with its connections as to divisions. 


POSTAL DELAY COSTS MONEY 


Another contribution to the railroads by a shipper on ac- 
count of the failure of the Post Office Department will be made 
if the Commission adopts the tentative report that has been 
made by Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry on No. 11138, J. R. 
Wheler Company vs. New York Central et al. According to the 
complainant, it mailed notice of reconsignment to the agents of 
the New York Central and the Nickel Plate at Ashtabula, O., 
to send a car of lumber billed to that city to Erie, Pa., as soon 
as it arrived. The car was started from Alberta, Va., October 
12, 1917. Five days later the complainant mailed notices of 
reconsignment to the two agents. The Nickel Plate agent re- 
ceived the notice sent him, but the New York Central man did 
not. The latter claimed, in correspondence, so the complainant 
said to have asked the Nickel Plate agent if he had dis- 
position orders, but he said he had not. Gerry said, however, 
that even if the New York Central man did ask the Nickel 
Plate Agent, and even if the former did make a misstatement, 
these facts were not enough to warrant the New York Central 
waiving the demurrage accruing between November 5 and De- 
cember 11, the days of arrival and reconsignment. Railroad 
errors which prevent proper tender of delivery, Gerry said, are 
the only causes stated in the tariffs for cancellation of demur- 
rage, or non-assessment of the penalty for failure to unload. 
In the time the car was waiting for disposition orders, $125 in 
demurrage accrued, and Gerry, recommended a dismissal on the 
purely technical ground that the tariffs recognize nothing other 
than railroad errors as reason for canceling demurrage. 


DISCRIMINATION IN SWITCHING 


A finding of unreasonableness, unjust discrimination, and 
undue prejudice is proposed by Examiner Walter McFarland in 
a proposed report on No. 11032, Riter-Conley Manufacturing Co. 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company—Western Lines. The com- 
plainant is a manufacturer of bridges, tanks and other struc- 
tures, in a plant at Leetsdale, Pa., 1.6 of a mile from the plant 
of the American Bridge Company at Ambridge, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania makes an allowance of $1.13 per car to 
the bridge company for switching and spotting cars, but has 
done no spotting for the Riter-Conley company nor made an 
allowance. The examiner believes that the failure to do the 
spotting or to make an allowance was a violation of the law. 
But he reached the conclusion that, because there never was a 
demand by the company for spotting service and no definite 
promise to allow the railroad company to do the spotting in 
the future, there should not be any reparation. 


REPARATION ON COAL 


In a tentative report on No. 10920, Nason Coal Company vs. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis et al., Examiner 
Ulysses Butler has recommended a finding that the legally ap- 
plicable rate of $2.17 on coal from Nokomis, I1l., to Union Grove, 
Wis., via Chicago, was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceded $1.82 and that reparation should be made for the difference. 

The $2.17 rate resulted from the addition of 15 cents a ton 
to each of the factors in a combination rate, instead of only one 
increase on the total. The increases were made on the author- 
ity of the case supplemental to the fifteen per cent increase. 
The double increase was carried forward under General Order 
No. 28, the $2.17 rate being the result. Subsequent to the 
effectiveness of the general increase order by Director-General 
McAdoo, a joint rate of $1.82 was established by the Railroad 
Administration. 


NOTICE TO CARRIER 


Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry, in a proposed report 
on No. 11085, Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Company vs. Nor- 
folk & Western, made short work of the contention that written 
notice to the carrier, within the free time, that ore is frozen in 
the cars and cannot be removed, as a condition precedent to the 
extension of the free time, is unnecessary and inconsistent be- 
cause the carrier, having possession of the ore, is in a condition 
to know that it is frozen and cannot be unloaded. Gerry, relying 
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upon the Starbird case, 243 U. S., 592, recommends the dismissal 
of the complaint. It is axiomatic that rules must be construed 
in their entirety. That was said by way of answer to the con- 
tention that the rule is a positive declaration that no demurrage 
charges will be collected when shipments are frozen, and that, 
therefore, a written statement of the existence of such a condi- 
tion is inconsistent. 

There was no dispute about the facts. The cars in question 
arrived at Roanoke, ex-lake, in December and January of the 
winter of 1917-’18, frozen so solidly that the use of steam to put 
the lading in condition for unloading was made by the terminal 
trainmaster. But the complainant did not comply with the rule 
requiring it to give notice, within the free time, that it could 
not unload. All the railroad men knew about the condition of 
the ore but when the time came for settlement of charges they 
insisted that inasmuch as the complainant had not served on 
them the written notice required by the rules, the demurrage 
must be paid. 

Gerry proposes that the Commission hold that a consignee 
who fails to comply with the rule may not avoid the consequence 
of his negligence by showing that the information reached the 
carrier through other channels, also that the rule had not been 
shown to be unreasonable. 

In the Starbird case the Supreme Court was dealing with 
a requirement in the bill of lading that notice in writing must 
be given within thirty-six hours after the unloading of live stock, 
in the event the consignee or consignor intended making a claim 
for damages. In that case the animals were in a wreck and the 
rairoad employes and officials were fully apprised of the fact that 
the animals were injured and also that the owner intended claim- 
ing damages. The court said, however, that it would not have been 
difficult for the consignor to have complied with the rule and that 
such notice would have put into permanent form the evidence 
of intention to claim damages. 

In a discussion of the possibilities Gerry suggested that the 
notice was really necessary because the railroad men could not 
tell how deeply the frost had penetrated, or whether notwith- 
standing the frost in the ore, it could be unloaded. 





PORTLAND RATES FROM INLAND 
EMPIRE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The question as to whether Portland, Ore., shall have rates 
from that part of eastern Oregon and Washington and the ad- 
joining part of Idaho, known as the Inland Empire, lower than 
the rates to Seattle, Tacoma and other Puget Sound ports and 
Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia River in Oregon, was 
debated before the Commission April 17 by Joseph N. Teal, W. P. 
La Roche, city attorney, and J. O. Bailey, assistant attorney gen- 
eral for Oregon, in behalf of Portland; by W. J. Campbell, for 
Spokane; Charles Hart, for the defendant railroads; Scott Hen- 
derson, for the Washington public utility commission; G. Clyde 
Fulton, for Astoria, and S. J. Wettrick, for Seattle. 

At present the Puget Sound ports, Portland, and Astoria, 
have the same rates from the Inland Empire. In a tentative re- 
port Henry Thurtell, then chief examiner for the Commission, 
recommended that rates from south of the Snake River to Port- 
land be made about eleven per cent under the rates to the ports 
on Puget Sound and at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

On account of the intensity of the feeling over the question 
Commissioners Daniels, Hall and Eastman took the testimony. 
Commissioner Aitchison, having been consulted professionally 
on the matter before he became a member of the Commission, 
excused himself, although both sides were willing to have him 
sit in the case. 

The Puget Sound ports, Astoria, the public service commis- 
sion of Washington, and the railroads, took the ground that the 
adjustment which blankets the rates to Portland and. the salt 
water ports is just and reasonable. Spokane took the position 
that, on account of Portland’s shorter haul to the territory south 
of the Snake River, it should have lower rates. Spokane will 
derive benefit from any reduction to Portland because of the 
parity between rates from Spokane and Portland to the territory 
south of the Snake River. That would not be destroyed by the 
change proposed by Thurtell. If the adjustment is left as at 
present Spokane will not be hurt. 

Astoria resented the effort of Portland to obtain rates lower 
than those given Astoria in the so-called second Astoria case, 
on the faith of which, Mr. Fulton said, the city had spent $15,- 
000,000 in improving her water front. Prior to the decision in 
that case Astoria paid rates higher than Portland and the Puget 
Sound cities because of the haul beyond Portland. 

Mr. Henderson took the position that for the Commission to 
enter the order suggested by Thurtell would be to deprive the 
Washington commission of the power to regulate the rates within 
the state, because it would make the interstate route of the 
Oregon-Washington road the controlling factor instead of the 


road that is now wholly within Washington. 

Mr. Teal, in his closing remarks, said the rates to Portland 
had been controlled to a large extent by the Washington com- 
mission and the effect had been a greater growth of the Puget 
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Sound ports than Portland. As to Astoria, he said Portland hag 
not made any objection to Astoria obtaining the same rates that 
the other salt-water ports have and is not now objecting. \; 
Fulton suggested, in a fervid speech, that Portland allowed the 
Puget Sound ports to get the water-borne business away fron 
her and was now trying to prevent Astoria from getting a share 
of it for the benefit and glory of Oregon. He said Portland haq 
seduced the Oregon commission to get into a case into which jt 
should never have projected itself. 

Mr. Wettrick said that statistics as to mileages, just as cop. 
vincing as those upon which Mr. Thurtell had acted, showed 
that the adjustment placing Portland and the Puget Sound ports 
on a parity was proper and just. 


RATES ON EX-LAKE GRAIN 
The Traffic World Washington Buregy 

A hearing at which there will probably be considerable fric. 
tion will be held by the Commission’s suspension board May 
21 on the question of rates at and east of Buffalo on ex-lake 
grain. The eastern traffic committee has filed tariffs, effective 
June 1, raising the at-and-east rates from Buffalo and Buffalo 
rate points, both domestic and export, from Lake Michigan 
ports, two cents per 100 pounds. 

The Lake Michigan ports, especially Chicago and Milwaukee, 
have protested the proposal to increase the rates. J. S. Brown, 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, and George A. Schroeder, of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, April 19, asked for a hearing 
with a view to having the tariffs suspended. The eastern roads, 
in justification, take the position that there should be no dif- 
ference in rates to points east of Buffalo on grain coming into 
that port by ship. 

A long-standing controversy will come up on that day for 
airing. The parity of rates between the different lake ports was 
destroyed in September, 1918, when the Railroad Administration 
made the rates from Buffalo to the east two cents lower on 
grain from Lake Michigan ports than from Lake Superior ports. 
It was represented to Duluth, the chief Lake Superior port, that 
the adjustment which put that market two cents above Chicago 
and Milwaukee would be only temporary and that the change 
was made at the request of the government because there was 
a congestion of grain at the Lake Michigan ports which it was 
desirable to have removed. 

Duluth accepted the change on the ground that it would not 
be patriotic, during the war, to object to anything the govern- 
ment thought desirable. The tariffs, as published in September, 
1918, were to have expired October 10, but their effective date 
was extended and the difference of two cents continued through- 
out the season of 1919. Duluth, however, protested in 1919 and 
tried to persuade Directors Chambers and Thelen to change it. 
At one of the conferences on the subject a representative of 
Chicago indicated that there had been a conference on the sub- 
ject in which apparently all the lake ports other than Duluth 
participated. 

Director Chambers felt that he could not afford to make the 
change just before going out of office and advised either that 
the subject be taken up with the eastern lines, after the roads 
were returned to their owners, or that formal complaint be filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Duluth people 
took it up with R. N. Collyer’s committee, with the result that 
that body prepared tariffs raising the rates on grain from Lake 
Michigan ports two cents, so as to put the grain from those 
ports on a parity with the grain from Duluth. 

Duluth was not anxious to have the rates raised, but that 
was the way the railroads preferred to ask for the removal ol 
the discrimination. Chicago and Milwaukee protested against 
the increase, with the result that the hearing for May 21 was 
appointed. 


In announcing the hearing, the Commission said: 

“Requests have been made by the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis., and the Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Ill., for suspension of proposed increased proportional rates 02 
ex-lake grain, at and east of Buffalo, N. Y., applicable on traffic 
from Lake Michigan ports destined to New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and interior eastern points, also to north At 
lantic ports when for export as published in supplemen' No. 0 
to F. S. Davis, agent, tariff I. C. C. No. A-15 and I. ©. ©. No. 
A-25, indicated to become effective June 1, 1920. 

“Responsive to requests therefor, an informal hearing 
thereon will be held before the Commission’s board oi suspen 
sion on Friday, May 21, 1920, 10 a. m., at the office of the Com 
mission in V’ashington, D. C., 
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April 24, 1920 


COLLECTION OF FREIGHT CHARGES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of carriers and shippers appeared before 
the Commission, April 20, at the opening session of the hearing 
(Ex Parte 73) on the question of what rules and regulations 
should be prescribed for the collection of freight charges, 
under the previsions of Section 405 of the transportation act. 

The section provides that “from and after July 1, 1920, no 
carrier by railroad subject to the provisions of this act shall 
deliver or relinquish possession at destination of any freight 
transported by it until all tariff rates and charges thereon have 
been paid, except under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
mission may from time to time prescribe to assure prompt pay- 
ment of all such rates and charges and to prevent unjust dis- 
crimination.” 

Alfred P. Thom, representing the carriers, presented the 
railroads’ side of the question first, asking that General Order 
No. 25, which was put into effect May 20, 1918, by Director- 
General McAdoo, be continued in effect with such modifications 
as might be necessary owing to the change from government 
to private operation of the roads. 

Mr. Thom said the effect of Section 405 was to establish the 
railroads on a cash basis as far as possible. He said Congress 
gave but two reasons for relaxation of the cash rule—that the 
Commission might prescribe rules and regulations to insure 
prompt payment of freight charges and prevent unjust dis- 
crimination. He said that to continue the practice established 
by the Railroad Administration under which payment in 48 
hours was regarded as a cash transaction and payment in 96 
hours an extension of credit, would not be entering a new and 
untried field, because it had been in effect for nearly two years. 

Commissioner Hall inquired whether G. O. No. 25 had been 
observed, and Mr. Thom replied that it had been observed to 
the extent that it was of great benefit to transportation. He 
referred to outstanding balances of a number of carriers before 
and after the order became effective. On the Philadelphia & 
Reading, he said, there was an outstanding balance of $6,450,000 
of uncollected freight charges before the order became effective 
and after the order went into effect this dropped to $496,000; on 
the C. & O. there was a drop from $2,573,000 to $1,953,000; on 
the B. & O., $8,956,000 to $3,011,000; on the Pennsylvania, 
$31,388,000 to $6,613,000. 

Commissioner Clark asked how he accounted for the fact 
that the B. & O. had a so much larger reduction in outstanding 
charges than the C. & O. Mr. Thom said he supposed that was 
due to laxity of enforcement of the order. 


“One of the objects of this legislation is to take the rail-- 


roads out of the banking business,” said Mr. Thom, “and to 
reduce the amount of credits as low as possible with due regard 
to the business of the country.” 

Mr. Thom said the experiences of the financial officers of 
the carriers had established that the rule under G. O. No. 25 
was practicable. He read a letter from the transportation agent 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, who said that the 
48-hour and 96-hour periods allowed sufficient time for the ship- 
per to check freight bills. 

If the practices which obtained before federal control be- 
came effective again, Mr. Thom said, additional clerks would 
4 required by all the cariers to handle the collection of freight 
charges. 

Commissioner Aitchison asked whether Mr. Thom construed 
Section 405 as applying to intrastate traffic. Mr. Thom said 
he hoped it did apply to intrastate traffic, but he had not given 
consideration to that question. 

S. M. Adsit, appearing for the Virginian Railway Company, 
Said any rule established by the Commission should not inter- 
fere with the practice of collecting freight charges on coal 
shipped to Norfolk for transshipment. He said this coal was not 
weighed until just before it was placed aboard ship and that 
then drafts for the charges were sent to the shipper. 


; Henry M. Thurtell, former chief examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, appeared for the Southern Railway. He 
Said he had nothing to add to Mr. Thom’s statement. 

_ W.N. Neff, appearing for the Southwestern Railway Execu- 
lives’ Association, announced that that association subscribed 
to Mr. Thom’s views. 


_ T. J. Norton, appearing for the A. T. & S. F., told the Com- 
mission of the Railroad Clearing House Association at Kansas 
City, which was established in 1914 and which, he said, had 
established a practice for the collection of freight charges which 
Was followed substantially by the Railroad Administration when 
it issued G. O. No. 25. He said all lines entering Kansas City 
belonged to the clearing house and that a shipper, under the 
arrangement, would make a single check for all freight charges 
over any number of lines payable to the association, which 
Would then apportion the amounts due the respective carriers. 

€ said last year the cost of the service had been 6 cents for 
fach $100 collected. Before this plan became effective, he said, 
the Santa Fe alone had a quarter of a million dollars in out- 
Standing freight charges. 

V. G. Smith, appearing for Campbell’s Creek Railroad, West 
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Virginia, said there were twelve mines on that road and that 
it had arrangements under which some of the mines got 30 days’ 
credit. He said the road was not under federal control and that 
it did not observe G. O. No. 25. He requested that the road be 
permitted to continue its present practice. 

T. B. Harrison, chief counsel for the American Railway Ex- 
press, said the company allowed a maximum of 15 days’ credit 
on prepaid shipments and that it would like to continue that 
practice. . 

Guy M. Freer, executive secretary of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, presented the League’s recommendation as 
to the rules and regulations that the Commission should estab- 
lish, as follows: 

“Effective July 1, 1920, the collection of freight charges by 
carriers by railroads subject to the Act to Regulate Commerce 
shall be on a cash basis. 


(a) The term ‘‘cash basis’ shall be considered to cover payment 
of transportation charges at the time of delivery of inbound ship- 
ments or at the time of acceptance for forwarding of prepaid out- 
bound shipments, cr: 

(b) When approved by the proper officer of the carrier, if the 
shipper or consignee remits his check for the amount of the freight 
charges on the business day following delivery of the goods and receipt 
of the freight bill, such a transaction will be considered cash pay- 
ment. 


“Provided, however, in cases where the enforcement of the 
rule will either retard the prompt forwarding or delivery of the 
freight, the prompt release of equipment; or will result in the 
congestion of station facilities; or where it will deprive the 
shipper or consignee of reasonable opportunity to verify the 
correctness of his freight bills and thereby avoid the payment 
of overcharge, time for payment shall be extended as follows: 
Such shipper or consignee shall be permitted to make not less 
than four monthly settlements and bills shall be rendered by 
the carrier daily and statements of such bills shall be mailed 
to the shipper or consignee on the 7th, 14th, 21st and last day 
of each calendar month and where statements are so rendered 
they shall be paid on or before the 10th, 17th and 24th day, 
respectively, of the month in which they are rendered and on 
the 3rd day of the succeeding month for the statement rendered 
on the last day of the previous month (see note), if the con- 
signor, to cover prepaid shipments, or the consignee, to cover 
collect shipment, shall file.a surety bond, either individual or 
corporate, in an amount equal to 120 per centum of the average 
weekly payments of such shipper or consignee. The form of 
such bond shall be prescribed by the proper officer of the car- 
rier. Failure to pay such charges within the time prescribed 
will automatically cancel the arrangement. 

Note: Whenever the day on which the statement should be ren- 
dered by the carrier or the payment date on which the shipper or con- 
signee should remit falls on Sunday or on a legal holiday, the state- 
ment may be mailed or payment made on the following business day- 

“Errors shall be adjusted in substantial conformity with 
U. S. R. R. Administration General Order No. 25, amendments 
thereto and interpretations thereof in effect February 29, 1920. 
Collection of undercharges shall not be subject to the foregoing 
rules; such bills shall be separately presented and the shipper 
or consignee will be allowed 30 days for investigation and 
settlement from the date on which the bill is received. In order 
that delays in settlement may be avoided and consignees be 
given sufficient data from which intelligently to check incoming 
freight bills, the carrier shall be required to render such bills 
in conformity with the Commission’s recommendation in docket 
5518, ‘In the matter of freight bills,’ requiring the carriers to 
show the point of origin, the date of shipment, its weight, the 
route of movement, the initials and the number of the car, an 
adequate description of the property carried, the rate or rates 
applicable to the service rendered, and a statement of the na- 
ture, amount, and points of accrual of each item or charge for 
stoppage, in transit, reconsignment, switching, drayage, car 
service, storage, or other charge incident to the transaction, 
including icing, heating or feeding. 

“Freight bills not rendered in conformity with said require- 
ment, which for lack of information that should be shown cannot 
be verified by the consignee, shall be returned to the carrier for 
correction, before payment is required.” 

Mr. Freer said the shippers he appeared for were not asking 
for credit from the railroads. He said if the carirers were pre- 
pared to render complete and accurate bills, it would be very 
easy to operate under the program suggested by Mr. Thom. 
But, he said, there were no indications that this degree of per- 
fection would be attained by the carriers and therefore the 
League asked that shippers and consignees have what the 
League believed to be reasonable time in which to check and 
verify bills for freight charges. 

Mr. Freer brought to the attention of the Commission Cir- 
cular No. 107 of the Canadian Railway War Board which, he 
said, was much along the lines of G. O. No. 25. He said the 
circular was issued after G. O. No. 25 had been issued by the 
Railroad Administration. 

As an illustration of the need for time in which to check 
freight bills, Mr. Freer said he had received a letter from 
Procter & Gamble to the effect that under present rules gov- 
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erning collection of freight charges they were collecting ap- 
proximately $8,000 each month from carriers because of errors 
in freight bills. A firm from Buffalo wrote that 40 per cent of 
its freight bills were incorrect. 

Mr. Freer said the rules suggested by the League were re- 
garded by it as providing for cash payment. He referred to 
Conference Ruling 489 wherein, he said, the Commission had 
said that when overcharges were refunded within 30 days that 
would be regarded as a cash transaction. 

At the afternoon session, Chairman Clark, after practically 
every one who had asked for opportunity to appear before the 
Commission had been heard, suggested that Mr. Freer, of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, and Mr. Thom, of the rail- 
way executives, select committees and hold a conference for 
the purpose of getting together on a proposed plan that the 
Commission could consider in establishing rules and regulations. 

Mr. Freer had remarked that the League had undertaken, 
about a month ago, to arrange a conference with the carriers 
in respect to the matter, but that it had been unable to do so. 
The chairman commented on the statement when he made his 
‘Suggestion, which was accepted. 

Chairman Clark said it appeared that the differences be- 
tween the carriers and the shippers were of a minor character, 
and he said the Commission wished they would try to get to- 
gether. He said if an agreement were not reached in that way 
the Commission would have to “dig it out and hand it to you 
whether you like it or not.” He said that, in a general way, the 
shippers had asked for seven days’ time and that the carriers 
favored continuation of G. O. No. 25. 

“Isn’t there some middle ground?” he asked. 

Mr. Freer said he would be glad to engage in the confer- 
ence, but that he doubted the benefit of a conference after each 
side had arrived at a conclusion and had presented it. He said 
also that many of the shippers’ representatives had left. He 
was not inclined to go into the conference without knowing the 
views of the other representatves of the shippers. 

Mr. Thom, answering a question put earlier in the day by 
Commissioner Aitchison, said he did not believe Section 405 
applied to intrastate traffic unless it could be established that 
there was some discrimination against interstate traffic involved. 

J. N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., appeared for a number of the 
coast cities. He said the Spokane Chamber of Commerce and 
the Merchants’ Association of that city were satisfied with the 
existing practices with respect to collection of freight charges, 
and that Fresno and San Francisco shippers likewise had no 
protest to make. 

W. H. Chandler, of Boston, appearing for the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, the Arkwright Club, the Boston 
Wool Trade Association, the Massachusetts Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Boston Chamber of Commerce and the Northeastern 
Traffic League, indorsed the plan submitted by Mr. Freer for 
the National Industrial Traffic League. Mr. Chandler said what 
his clients desired was that freight bills be rendered correctly 
and that they were not being so rendered. 

Mr. Chandler read from a letter from H. A. Davis, manager 
of the transportation department of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association, in which Mr. Davis said the members of the asso- 
ciation paid the carriers about $10,000,000 a year in freight 
charges. 

“Should the Commission lay down a rule requiring shippers 
to pay at destination all freight rates and charges,” said Mr. 
Davis, “before taking delivery of wool, it would render a hard- 
ship on the shippers. During the past two years, under govern- 
ment control, the majority of all the freight bills rendered have 
been incorrect, principally as to rating. Had the wool trade 
paid the bills as rendered, the railroads would have been owing 
the trade thousands and thousands of dollars all the time.” 

Mr. Chandler said that overcharges in 1919 in the wool 
trade ranged from $4.19 to $1,275. 

“If you will give us freight bills rendered correctly we 
will work under G. O. No. 25,” said Mr. Chandler. “I hope the 
Commission will approve something along the lines the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League has asked.” 

W. W. White, appearing for the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association, said the conditions surrounding the movement of 
iron ore from the northwest iron ranges to the upper lake ports 
required that the carriers transporting the ore extend credit to 
the mines. He asked that the practice which obtained before 
federal control and under which freight charges were paid 
monthly during the seven months of the year that the ore 
usually moves to the upper lake ports be restored. 


W. W. Manker, of Armour & Co., indorsed the plan sug- 
gested by the Traffic League. He said G. O. No. 25 caused 
Armour & Co. $25,000 additional expense a year, but that he 
was not complaining about that. He said what his company 
desired was sufficient time in which to check freight bills. He 
expressed the belief that any other course would be false 
economy, as if incorrect freight bills were paid, the company 
would be compelled to file overcharge claims. 

F. B. Dow appeared for the National Petroleum Association 
and other commercial organizations. He said that, generally 
speaking, the organizations for which he appeared were in ac- 
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cord with the views of the National Industrial Traffic League 

Mr. Graham, appearing for the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Con. 
pany and the Southern Traffic League, said that in behalf of 
the Southern Traffic League he wished to indorse the plan of 
the National Industrial Traffic League. He expressed the 
opinion that with large industries it would not always be pos. 
sible to pay freight charges immediately and that some time 
must be allowed. 

J. S. Brown, representing the Chicago Board of Trade, 
asked that the present practices as to the collection of freight 
charges in the Chicago district on grain and hay and straw be 
continued. 

C. B. Heinemann, of the National Live Stock Exchange, 
said it would be impracticable to put the collection of freight 
charges on live stock shipments on a cash basis, but that the 
exchanges stood ready to adjust payments daily of the Com. 
mission. 

The plan of the National Industrial Traffic League also was 
indorsed by D. T. Waring, representing the Shippers’ Confer. 
ence Committee of New York; D. O. Moore, of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce; J. T. Preston, of the Association of 
Commerce of Roanoke, Va.; George A. Schroeder, of the Mil 
waukee Chamber of Commerce; R. D. Rhodehouse, for the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce and the Ohio State 
Industrial Traffic League. 

Mr. Rhodehouse said the carriers should be made to show 
delivery on old bills. He said they had not been doing this, but 
expected payment on such bills. 

E. H. Porter, representing the commercial traffic managers 
of Philadelphia and the Atlantic Refining Company, asked for 
a week or ten days for auditing bills. 

E. S. Ballard, representing the National Coal Association 
and the Rubber Association of America, said he was not asking 
for an extension of credit from the carriers, but that his clients 
simply wanted time in which to check the bills, and that the 
minimum amount of time for that purpose should be seven 
days. He suggested that the calendar month be divided into 
four periods and that there be allowed a minimum of seven 
days and a maximum of fourteen days in which bills should 
be paid. 

C. S. Belsterling, appearing for the United States Steel 
Corporation, said that if seven days were given for the payment 
of bills that that practice should not be a prejudice against 
daily payments. W. B. Thomas, appearing for the Virginia 
Iron, Coal and Coke Company, urged that carriers be permitted 
to extend credit. He said the present system was impracticable. 


No Agreement Reached 


Nothing came of Chairman Clark’s suggestion that the rail- 
roads and the shippers get together on the evening of April 20 
with a view to agreeing on rules that might be laid before the 
Commission, on the question of time and credit on freight bills, 
other than offers of concessions on the part of the railroads 
which the Traffic League committee could not accept because it 
did not feel that it was empowered to change the rules sug: 
gested by that organization. 


The railroads offered to make the rules definite that forty- 
eight hours should be considered as cash and to make possible 
144 hours of credit, under certain conditions. Their offer was 
to allow forty-eight hours for checking and paying undisputed 
bills; forty-eight hours, with bond for making corrections, in 
red ink, on incorrect bills; and forty-eight additional hours for 
disposing of bills which the shippers might contend were in- 
correct but which the railroads contended were correct, either 
as rendered, or as modified after the shipper had claimed they 
were not correct. 


The offer was submitted by Alfred P. Thom. He restated 
the position of the railroads. At the request of Chairman Clark, 
Mr. Freer also restated the position of the Traffic League. Mr. 
Freer, without commenting on the offer of the railroads, said 
the negotiators on the part of the League felt they were not 
in a position to accept or reject because some of the members 
of the committee could not be reached. He said the railroad 
men had conceded the contentions of the shippers that they 
were entitled to correct bills, that they were receiving many 
incorrect bills, and that they did not know how soon there would 
be much improvement in that respect. _ 

Nathan B. Williams, for the National Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, said that, as he saw the matter, it was a question of 
physical performance more than anything else and that the Com 
mission, in drawing its rules, should see to it that they were 
elastic enough to prevent slowing up business. 

In behalf of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, B: 
A. Kozicke indorsed the rules proposed by the Traffic League, 
but said the Commisison should not require a bond of shippers 
who paid within the time periods adopted, whether they weré 
four times a month or twice a week. He said the way to rest 
late those not paying within the periods was to deny them any 
credit. : 

R. Cummings, for the American Fruit and Vegetable Ship- 
pers’ Association, indorsed the National Industrial Traffic League 
rules, but suggested that the great need of all shippers 15 bills 
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that convey accurate information in sufficient detail to enable 
them to make a check to ascertain the items that are included 
jn a lump sum Dill. 

J. W. White, speaking for manufacturing chemists and man- 
ufacturers of fertilizers, said his personal experience at the 
forty-five plants of the corporation by which he is employed was 
that at the fifteen plants where there were men to check the 
pills the cash payment plan was all right, but that at the thirty 
plants where the sight draft system was in vogue the claims 
had increased from an average of 100 to 1,000 a year. He said 
the shippers were not asking for credit, but merely a system 
whereby the expense of making claims could be avoided. 

A question as to whether the rules should be applied to 
express bills, Mr. Freer said, was raised by the remarks of 
T. B. Harrison on April 20. He said his understanding was that 
they would not, but that if the Commission held otherwise, he 
suggested, satisfactory rules could be worked out in a con- 
ference between the shippers and the express company. 

Several times the railroad men talked about forty-eight hours 
as the time allowed for cash payments under General Order No. 
95, and ninety-six as credit time. Commissioner Aitchison asked, 
in effect, how the railroads found anything about forty-eight 
hours being considered as cash time in the general order. 

“You find it by disregarding the rule and reading the inter- 
pretations made by Director Prouty and the railroad agents,” 
said Mr. Freer. 

“We want to make rules that will not need interpretation 
every week, said Chairman Clark. 

“If the Commission will decide the principles,” suggested 
Freer, “perhaps we can help it to frame_rules for carrying out 
the decisions. That is what I had in mind when I suggested 
that the shippers were ready to offer more help than has been 
offered.” In answer to questions by commissioners, Mr. Freer 
said neither the exaction of cash payments nor the grant of 
credit had any effect on speeding up or delaying cars. Under 
the rules of the Railroad Administration, he added, he did not 
see how credit could ever have been allowed, but it was. 

Just before the close of the hearing three practical men 
addressed the Commission. They were A. B. Jones, treasurer 
of the Chicago & Northwestern; James F. Fahnestock, treasurer 
of the Pennsylvania; and E. C. Rossiter, treasurer of the New 
York Central. Mr. Jones said the rules had been made to work 
successfully on iron ore and grain, two classes of freight it 
was thought could not be handled on anything other than the 
so-called credit system. Mr. Jones said that eighty per cent of 
the business was now done on: the cash basis and the rules 
under General Order No. 25, which were continued, in effect 
worked satisfactorily. 

“Seventy per cent of the receipts of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem are paid out in wages,” said Mr. Fahnestock, the tenor of 
whose remarks was not that the shippers were asking the rail- 
roads to finance their operations, but that the railroads them- 
selves were in such precarious condition that shippers must help 
them keep their heads above water. “The company is paying 
over seven per cent on an issue of $50,000,000 worth of bonds. 
That money is not being used for current expenses, but to re- 
fund $30,000,000 of maturities and $20,000,000 worth of necessary 
capital expenditures,” said he. 

“When the government took our property it took all our 
money. When it gave us back our property it kept all our 
money, although the law entitles us to a half month’s receipts as 
working capital. Mr. Sherley, however, will not let us have any 
money unless we can show that we simply must have it.” 

“I understand the banks were charging you 7.5 per cent,” 
said Mr. McChord. 

“The reports mean that the rate of interest is seven per 
ment, but that, counting in the expenses, the cost to the com- 
pany for the money it is obtaining is more than seven per cent.” 

“There has been a tremendous increase in incorrect bills,” 
Mr. Fahnestock admitted. “It is due to the fact that industries 
have enticed our best men away from us and we have had to 
depend on girls and inexperienced men to make out these bills. 
I was surprised, however, by the declaration of Mr. Manker 
that more than 65 per cent of the bills rendered Armour & 
Co., by our company, are incorrect. I am going to see what is 
the matter out there.” 

Mr. Rossiter said that the rules under General Order No. 25 
had cut expenses of collection and clerical hire. 


CAR SERVICE COMPLAINTS 


(Continued from page 726) 

facturing district in north central Ohio. Many of the plants 
are on the main lines of the Pennsylvania Company. Some of 
the companies having plants on the main lines also have plants 
on the Tuscarawas branch. The complaint declares that few 
cars come upon the branch line carrying commodities for de- 
livery thereon and that cars for taking away the products of 
the industries on the branch line, as a rule, must be brought 
empty to the branch line points. 

The filing of these two complaints, it is believed, will be 
followed by many others. The amendment to the car service 
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sections of the interstate commerce law authorizing the Com- 
mission to issue peremptory car service orders, gives shippers 
an opportunity to file formal complaints alleging unjust dis- 
crimination in the furnishing of cars instead of asserting that 
the rates and charges, in view of the service, are unjust and 
unreasonable. The Whitacre-Greer company, in its complaint, 
said that, in substance, it was the same as one filed in May, 
1917. It asserted that after it had filed its complaint, the sup- 
ply of cars was increased and that, relying on the representa- 
tions of the Pennsylvania, it dismissed the complaint; that the 
supply of cars in the summer and fall of 1917 was adequate, but 
that as soon as the complaint was dismissed the discrimination 
now alleged was resumed. 

The complaint asked that an immediate investigation be 
made and that an order of reparation be made to cover the 
damages suffered by reason of the insufficient supply of cars. 

In connection with the formal complaints against the car 
distribution work of the carriers, it is believed, the Commission 
will have to make an inquiry as to what percentage of its owned 
cars, or substitutes therefor, a given railroad company is en- 
titled to have on its rails before it can make just complaint 
against its connections, alleging a failure to return cars in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the car service rules. In their com- 
plaint, the Kentucky coal operators lay it down as certain that 
the Louisville & Nashville must have 83 per cent of the open-top 
cars owned by it on its own rails, else the mines that railroad 
serves will not have an adequate car supply. 

No one, at least in recent years, has gone into the question 
as to how much of the route over which a car travels is on the 
rails of the road owning the cars. A suggestion has been made 
that it would be unreasonable for an originating road to com- 
plain about its cars not being returned so as to give it 80 per 
cent of ownership, if the average of its rails embraced in joint 
movements amounted to only 50 per cent. It is the duty of the 
originating carrier to furnish cars. If the traffic moves over a 
route 80 per cent of which is on the rails of the delivering car- 
rier, it is suggested, the originating line could not well claim 
that it should have 40 per cent of owned cars on its line. 

The formal complaint of the clay products company alleging 
unjust discrimination against plants on branch lines, it is be- 
lieved, presents much the same question in another form. The 
traffic on branches, whether proprietary or independent, as a 
rule, is not balanced. That is particularly true in respect of 
lines the backbone traffic of which is a product of the soil, as 
distinguished from a manufactured article requiring the assem- 
bling of raw materials. The equipment going on the branch 
lines of that character is only such as is necessary to bring in 
the small quantity of merchandise used by the operatives in the 
forests, mines, or pits. Empty cars must be taken in so as to 
balance the outbound movement. On the main lines the traffic 
is more nearly balanced and the movement of empties is not 
so great. 

The car supply question was raised in the Canadian House 
of Commons April 7 by Joseph Archambault. He asked the 
minister of railways how many Canadian cars there were in the 
United States. The cabinet member told him 59,716, but did not 
say on what day there were that many Canadian cars in the 
United States. Nor did he supplement his statement by telling 
how many American cars there were in Canada. The colloquy 
between Archambault and the minister of railways attracted the 
attention of the Washington office of the A. R. A. commission 
on car service. Inasmuch as the statement was made by a 
member of the Canadian “government” the car service com- 
mission felt it incumbent on it to give the facts it had on the 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Commission. In turn, Secre- 
tary McGinty gave out the information so communicated, to the 
end that americans might have the facts as shown by the rec- 
ords of the car service body, on April 1, the nearest day to 
April 7, for which the figures were available. 

Those figures show that on April 1 there were 36,245 Ameri- 
can cars on the rails of Canadian railroads. The question un- 
officially raised by the figureS was much the same as it is be- 
lieved will have to be threshed out by the Commission when it 
takes up the formal complaints of the Kentucky operators and 
the Ohio Clay Products Company—that is, as to whether the 
greater part of the through routes on which the Canadian cars 
moved is in the United States or in Canada. 

At the hearing on the application of the Canadian Pacific 
and the Grand Trunk for permission to make reduced rates on 
cement from Montreal to New England destinations, the declara- 
tion was made that the Canadian lines had a large number of 
cars that could be put into that trade, while the American roads 
had no equipment to spare for that traffic. The greater part of 
the through routes over which that traffic will move lies in the 
United States, so that if Canadian equipment is provided there- 
for the balance in favor of Canadian roads probably will be 
increased and not diminished. The implication of the question and 
answer in the Canadian House of Commons, according to the 
car service officials, was that the Canadian roads were not being 
fairly treated. The car commission did not more than call at- 
tention to the fact that at about the time the Canadian minister 
of railways was answering Archambault, there were more than 
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36,000 American cars on Canadian lines. If the Canadian Pa- 
cific and Grand Trunk had surplus equipment at the time they 
made their application for permission to reduce rates on cement, 
then the fact that there were more Canadian cars in the United 
States than American cars in Canada would be taken by car 
supply “sharps” as indicating that Canadian roads were not as 
busy as American., 

The Interstate Commerce Commission gave out the follow- 
ing communication received by it from the commission on car 
service of the American Railroad Association: : 


“During the past week the press throughout the country has © 


quite generally carried the following statement dated Ottawa, 
April 7: 


In the House of Commons today the Minister of Railways informed 
Mr. Joseph Archambault that of the 59,716 Canadian cars in the 
United States 10,840 belonged to the Canadian National Railways, 
15,482 to the C. P. R., 21,028 to the Grand Trunk Railway and 12,366 
to other Canadian railways. 


“In our opinion, the statement that there are 59,716 Canadian 
cars in the United States is misleading, as it seems to invite 
the inference that the Canadian lines have suffered a depletion 
of car supply to the extent of 59,716 cars. 

“The fact is that at the last date for which complete re- 
ports are available—that is April 1, although 54,401 Canadian 
cars were on United States lines, 36,245 American cars were on 
Canadian lines. The net balance against the Canadian lines 
was therefore 18,156 cars. 

“Further than this the situation varies on the different lines. 
In the case of some of the Canadian roads they have on line 
more cars than they own and the excess usually represents a 
surplus of equipment from American lines. 

“Also, the situation as to Canadian lines on April 1 was 
practically a normal one—that is to say, while the Canadian 
lines, as producers of box car freight, had less than their 
ownership of box cars, aS non-producers and consumers of coal 
and other open-top car freight, they had a surplus above owner- 
ship of open-top cars.” 

All the railroads under order to deliver more empty open- 
top cars to the Louisville & Nashville than they receive loaded 
coal cars, as a result of the conference at Cincinnati between 
them and Messrs. Kendall and Gutheim, of the commission on 
car service, have agreed to make a special effort to return cars 
to that carrier so as to enable the mines on its rails to operate 
more systematically. 

Whether they agree with the contention of the Kentucky 
operators that the L. & N. is entitled to have 83 per cent of the 
open-top cars owned by it on its own rails, is not known. That 
claim is put forward in the formal complaint of the coal opera- 
tors in which they ask the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
enforce the order of the commission on car service, dated March 
20. Whether they agree or not is not important in connection 
with the issue. The issue is as to whether the connections 
have been giving the L. & N. a fair share of the open-top cars 
in view of the number it has been giving to its connections. 


The complaint may raise the old question as to what shall 
be done with the carrier that has not bought cars for itself, 
because it has either been too poor to do so or has decided that 
it is cheaper to pay per diem than to own cars. The carriers 
that own many cars have always contended that per diem is 
not penalty enough to force the return of cars when the owner 
needs them. The only time an owner’s cars are returned to it 
in large numbers is when there is no work for them on the 
rails of the connections. When there is traffic to be moved the 
per diem has not been heavy enough to deter the use of for- 
eign cars by the carrier that found them on its rails, or could 
get them thereto by any polite or impolite form of theft—as 
the owners call the irregular methods that have been used, at 
times, by those who needed cars and were willing to acquire 
the temporary use of a néighbor’s, no matter how possession 
was obtained. 

The Louisville & Nashville has always been a big owner 
of cars and usually it bas heen the recipient of large sums of per 
diem when it preferred to have the cars and not the money. 
Four or five years ago Milton H. Smith, president of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, was engaged in a vigorous correspondence on 
the subject. He claimed at that time that the connections of 
the L. & N. were not observing the letter or spirit of the car 
service rules and submitted figures to show, as he claimed, 
that the law requiring an owner of cars to permit them to be 
sent anywhere and everywhere were being used, and would al- 
ways be used, in time of car shortage, against the interest of 
the owner. 

The Northern Pacific and the Great Northern have been in 
hot water with state and federal authorities, because their policy 
was to keep cars, especially grain equipment, on their own 
rails. They contended the connections paid little or no attention 
to the rights of property when they were able to put their hands 
on Great Northern and Northern Pacific cars in time of great 
demand for cars. 

Shippers, in time of shortage, have also been accused of 
disregarding the rights of property owners. They have loaded 


cars in violation of the home routing rule and have defied those 
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appointed to enforce the rules. The Commission has never 
directly dealt with a case of that kind. It is suspected, how- 
ever, that, unless the complaints cease, the Commission will be 
compelled to take a greater part in the business of distributing 
cars than ever before. The new law gives it plenary power. 
Commissioners, however, have been well aware of the impos- 
sibility of understanding every local situation and have been 
disinclined to exercise the authority the law gave them lest the 
last condition be worse than the first. 

At present, even if there was no question about the relative 
merit of owning or hiring cars, the matter would be exceedingly 
difficult because of the great shortage. No road has enough 
cars to do the business offered it. It is believed that if the 
rules were strictly enforced, the shippers on roads that have 
only a comparatively small ownership of cars would be pitiful. 
Shippers to points on such roads would be hurt to a certain 
extent, but not to as great an extent as the shippers dependent 
on such roads as originating carriers. 

Hardly a short line in the country has cars of its own, to 
haul even a small part of the traffic originating on its rails. 
Inasmuch as short lines originate lumber, coal and other raw 
materials, the whole country would probably suffer acutely if 
the connections of such carriers did not furnish cars for load- 
ing the tonnage they have to offer. 

So long as a big system like the Pennsylvania has to pay 
out 70 per cent of its revenues in wages alone, it is believed 
it will be out of the question for even the big roads to ma- 
terially increase the supply of equipment. With the banks ask- 
ing 7 per cent on loans and the law allowing only 6 per cent 
on investment, the situation is about as difficult to handle as 
any problem arising during the war, if not more serious than 
that of getting food and ammunition to the western front during 
the campaign that was developing just two years ago at this 
time, in a terrifying intensity. 


RETURN OF COAL CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A positive order requiring the seventy-ton self-clearing hopper 
coal cars to be returned to their owners, has been issued by Chair- 
man Kendall of the A. R. A. commission on car service. The 
cars are owned by the Chesapeake & Ohio, Pennsylvania System 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie. There are about 34,000 of them. 
In circular CCS-18, Mr. Kendall directed their return to the home 
rails by the most direct route as soon as possible, either loaded 
wd empty. They must not be lodded to points beyond the home 
ine. 

These big cars are needed by the owning lines in the lake 
cargo coal trade for which they were especially acquired. Dur- 
ing federal control they were used indiscriminately by any of the 
roads having lake cargo coal to haul. For a while return of a 
Pennsylvania car to the C. & O. was held to be a return to the 
home line, but the latest order requires return to the owning 
carrier; in other words, observance of the stenciling on them. 


VENTILATED BOX CARS 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


In Circular CCS-20, Chairman Kendall, of the car service 
commission, said to the railroads: 

“This season’s crop of fruit and vegetables requiring 
the use of ventilated box cars, it is estimated, will be in excess 
of any previous period. 

“It will be necessary, therefore, that ventilated box cars 
be withdrawn from other service and forwarded promptly to 
the owners empty via the most direct route, providing loading 
is not immediately available direct to southern territory, in- 
cluding Texas. When moving box cars, on Commission on Car 
Service orders care should be taken not to apply ventilated 
cars unless the order so specifies. Originating roads will econ- 
omize on ventilated box cars by the use of ordinary box cars 
during the period weather conditions will permit.” 


CAR SERVICE RULES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Kendall of the commision on car service, in cil- 
cular CCS-21, asked, “What are the new car service rules ac 
complishing?” and then answered it as follows: 

“The individual railroad may analyze this question to its 
own satisfaction, but all roads are interested in the progress 
which is being made throughout the country in the return of 
cars to the home lines. Seemingly, the rules are at least 
assisting materially, whatever other factors are present. _ 

“On March 1, only 21.9 per cent of all revenue freight 
equipment was on the home line. This, by the way, was the 
lowest recorded percentage. On March 15 a gain had been 
made to 22.2 per cent. On April 1 the figures show 24.1 per 
cent of home cars on home lines—a net gain of 2.2 per cent, oF 
the equivalent of approximately 55,000 cars in 30 days. 

“Every type of equipment has shared in this improvement, 
though the greatest gain, both in percentage and in volume, has 
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peen With open top cars. The improvement with this type of 
equipment is 3.7 per cent of approximately 1,000,000 cars. 

“Now is the season of the year when grain cars should be 
moving to home lines in anticipation of this season’s crop, but 
it is fully as important that the coal cars get home to meet 
the coal requirements, which are constantly pressing, and par- 
ticularly for the summer’s business, which bids fair to be a 
record breaker in all respects. The lake coal carrying lines 
have the heaviest program ever laid out for them—an increase 
of at least 25 per cent over last season, and greater even than 
the war season of 1918. These roads need their hopper cars 
and other high capacity equipment for this service. They must 
be protected. All roads are anxious to get their cars home 
that a better maintenance program may be carried out. 

“It will be very helpful if all roads will issue instructions 
or precautions which will be instrumental in having car service 
rules supervised to the greatest possible extent in the imme- 
diate future.” 


CAR SUPPLY SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The following summary of general conditions as of April 
16, 1920, was issued April 20 by the commission on car service: 


Box Cars 

As result adverse weather conditions and recent switchmen and 
marine workers’ strike it has been impossible to relocate equipment 
to points of shortages in sufficient volume to materially relieve the 
general situation. 

Shortages are increasing daily and can only be overcome by spe- 
cial efforts on the part of all railroads to secure maximum efficiency in 
the movement, placement and release of cars. es 

The co-operation of shippers and consignees should be solicited 
for the more prompt loading and unloading, otherwise the approaching 
seasonal movements will further materially increase the existing 
shortages. The slogan should be “Increased miles per car per day 
and save a day in movement.”’ 

Ventilated box car requirements are heavy in the southeastern 
and southwestern states for the movement of citrus fruits and vege- 
tables and in the Pacific coast section for movement of citrus fruits. 

It is essential that ownership be properly observed and movement 
expedited empty after perishable loading protected. 

Automobile Cars 

Demand continues and in excess of the supply, making it neces- 
sary to move promptly this class of equipment and handle strictly in 
accordance with Car Service Rules and special instructions. 

Flat Cars 

Special attention should be given repairs and movement. 

Shortage exists in all sections, but more particularly in the cen- 
tral and southeastern states. 

Flat cars should be used only for loading commodities that can- 
not be accommodated with other types of cars. 

Stock Cars 

Demand is easier except in the Texas territory. 

To relieve box car shortages, this class of equipment should be 
used to fullest extent for miscellaneous loading after live stock re- 
quirements fully protected, confining the loading as far as possible to 
or in the direction of live stock loading territory, with due regard 
to Car Service Rules. 

Open Cars 

The interferences of Easter holidays and labor difficulties in a 
number of the principal gateways through which open top cars nor- 
mally move resulted in a coal production in the first half of April 
slightly below March average. 

All roads are now concentrating on rushing home the cars owned 
by lines serving Lake Erie ports to care for the unusually heavy ton- 
nage of coal and ore which it is contemplated will move during period 
of open navigation. 

An acute shortage of mill gondolas exists in the Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown district and it is imperative that this class of equipment 
be handled to home roads as expeditiously as possible. 

_ Stone, sand and gravel are receiving practically full car supply 
with some few exceptions on coal loading railroads where they are 
restricted to a pro rata basis owing to necessities for coal. 

Refrigerator Cars 

_ Interruption in movement of empties and loads account strikes at 
Principal gateways has rather upset the refrigerator situation, and 
until the labor trouble is adjusted normal loading of perishables will 
Probably not be resumed. The situation will, however, call for extra 
attention when the movement again starts in order to overcome the 
delays due to the strike. 


COAL CAR SUPPLY 


In Cireular CCS-19, April 17, to railroads, Chairman Kendall 

of the commission on car service says: 
_ ‘The present unsettled labor conditions have caused a con- 
siderable accumulation of both loads and empties. A direct 
eect has been a material curtailment of the car supply at 
mines, with resulting decreased coal production. 

“The general coal situation today is even more acute than 
that indicated in circular wire of March 20. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is important that all railroads immediately on 
the resumption of complete operation specialize on the move- 
a coal loads to destinations to the fullest practicable 
' “All consignees should be requested to give their attention 
0 the prompt, unloading of cars, that coal empties may be hur- 
Ned back to the mines with the greatest rapidity. 

7 pon-coal loading roads must make every consistent effort 
- €ep their coal loading connections supplied with open top 
— to the ability to receive at all junctions. Where com- 
— on car service orders exist, the requirements of these 
tist TS should be closely observed, so far as practicable and con- 

‘nt with prompt movement. ' 

Increase coal production.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LABOR BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaw 
The hearing on the wage demands of the standard recog- 
nized unions of railroad employes, which were received by the 
Railroad Labor Board at its first meeting, April 16, will take 
precedence over any other wage demands of railroad employes 
and proceed unhampered by interferences of striking railway 
employes, Chairman Barton, of the board, stated, April 20, in 
outlining the policy of the board after representatives of the 
Chicago Yardmen’s Association had inquired if then was the 
proper time for them to file requests for a hearing. 


Chairman Barton said anyone entitled to a hearing under 
the terms of the transportation act could file applications for 
hearings with the board and that the representatives of the 
striking employes could file anything they desired. Anything so 
filed, the chairman said, would be considered by the board, and 
it would be determined whether representatives of employes 
filing applications were entitled to a hearing. The representa- 
tives of the strikers said they would file requests for a hearding. 


Reference was made by the chairman to the order issued by 
the board on April 19. He said this outlined the procedure to 
be followed in bringing matters before the board and that it 
should be followed. It was pointed out at the board’s offices 
that one of the provisions of the order was that persons asking 
for a hearing must have made every effort to prevent inter- 
ference with the movement of trains. It was not regarded as 
probable, therefore, that favorable action would be taken on re- 
quests of striking empolyes. 

“This is not a general grievance board for the United 
States,” said the chairman. “The doors of the board are open 
to every one that is entitled to a hearing under the terms of the 
law.” 

The chairman made it plain, however, that the only thing 
before the board at the time was the case which it had received 
from the bipartisan wage adjustment board which failed to reach 
an agreement. He said the hearing on this case would proceed 
unhampered. 


The board began consideration of the demands of the 
recognized railroad unions, April 20. W.N. Doak, on behalf of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, made the first state- 
ment. E. T. Whiter, who was’ chairman of the executives wage 
conference committee, headed the representatives of the car- 
riers. 


The meetings of the board were held in rooms on the third 
floor of the Union Station in Washington. No action has been 
taken by the board with respect to establishing headquarters 
in Chicago in compliance with the provisions of the labor sec- 
tions of the transportation act, but Chairman Barton said this 
and other matters relating to organizations had to be considered 
in executive session. The hearings of the board have been 
open to the public. 


Mr. Doak reviewed the history of the pending wage de- 
mands, referring to the wage conferences with the Railroad 
Administration and the meeting of the bi-partisan wage adjust- 
ment board which failed to reach an agreement. He said that 
all railroad companies had not complied with Section 301 of 
the transportation act, under which the carriers and the em- 
ployes may adjust disputes. He did not mention the short lines 
specifically, but it was understood that it was to those lines 
that he referred because they were not represented on the bi- 
partisan wage adjustment board. 


Present wages of trainmen, Mr. Doak told the board, are 
out of keeping with the cost of living and also the wages paid in 
other industries. The demands of the trainmen, he explained, 
are based on a minimum of $150 a month of 26 days, or $5.77 a 
day. He said the demands also were based on the assumption 
that the wages of brakemen and flagmen should not be less than 
75 per cent of the conductors’ rate and that the wages of bag- 
gagement should not be less than 80 per cent of the conductors’ 
rate of pay. The rates proposed, he said, provide for increases 
ranging from $1.77 to $2 a day, or from 41 to 47 per cent over 
the rates in effect under Railroad Administration orders. These 
proposed increases, he said, were formulated last June and 
that since that time the cost of living had been increased ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. The trainmen’s demands also include 
requests for time and one-half for overtime in passenger service, 
as is now paid in freight service, and also time and one-half 
for Sundays and seven holidays. 


A. O. Wharton, a member of the labor group of the board, 
inquired how the guaranty of pay for 26 days a month had been 
arrived at in view of the fact that seven holidays and Sundays 
would allow only 25% days of straight time. Mr. Wharton ex- 
pressed the opinion that the employes should not request service 
and pay on days for which they asked for time and one-half for 
overtime, because they should not be required to work on those 
days which should be given for rest and recreation. Mr. Doak 


replied that the figure 26 had been used instead of one repre- 
senting a fraction of a day and that there was no desire to 
take advantage of the doubling up. The matter brought up by 
Mr. Wharton was to be considered later. 

Mr. Doak announced that he would be followed by repre- 
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sentatives of the switchmen’s union, the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood ef Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the other 
standard recognized unions of railway employes. 


When Mr. Doak began his statement to the board, he was 
interrupted by representatives of the Chicago Yardmen’s Asso- 
ciation who asked whether they could file papers with the 
secretary. Chairman Barton said the pending case could not 
be interfered with, but that any requests could be filed with the 
secretary at any time. Mr. Doak said the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the switchmen’s union represented all the 
yardmen in Chciago that were “legitimate railroad employes.” 


Order Issued by Board 
The order of the board issued on April 19 was as follows: 


It is decided and ordered by the board as one of the rules gov- 
erning its procedure that, as the law under which this board was 
created and organized makes it the duty of both carriers and their 
employes and subordinate officials having differences and disputes to 
have and hold conferences between representatives of the different 
parties and interests, to consider and if possible to decide such dis- 
putes in conference, and where such dispute is not decided in such 
conference to refer it to this board to hear and decide; and as it is 
further contemplated and provided by the law that pending such 
conference, reference to and hearing by this board it shall be the 
duty of all carriers, their officers, employes and agents to exert every 
reasonable effort and adopt every available means to avoid any 
interruption to the operation of any carrier growing out of any such 
disputes; therefore, this board will not receive, entertain or consider 
any application or complaint from or by any party, parties or their 
representatives who have not complied with or who are not comply- 
ing with the provisions of the law or who are not exerting every 
reasonable effort and adopting every available means to avoid any 
interruption to the operation of any carrier growing out of any 
dispute between the carrier and employes. 

Any party or parties, person or persons desiring to bring before 
or secure a hearing by this board of any complaint, grievance or dis- 
pute, must first file with the secretary of the board a complaint 
or application in writing, showing by express statement and facts set 
out, among other things, that the dispute is one which this board is 
authorized to hear and decide and that the petitioners or applicants 
belong to the class or classes of persons or carriers authorized to 
make such application and that the applicants have been and are 
complying with the requirements and provisions of the law. 

When so filed and docketed by the secretary, it shall by him be 
brought to the attention of the board which will then make such 
orders as to notice, answers of parties affected and further hearings 
as in its opinion the nature and character of the matter involved 
may require. 

All applications and cases presented will be considered and decided 
in the order in which they have been filed with the board unless in 
the opinion of the board the public interests require a change of 
precedence. All motions or requests to expedite the consideration of 
a case must be made in writing, stating reasons, and filed with the 
secretary. All applicants shall comply with all other rules of proced- 
ure hereafter adopted by this board. 


Representatives of the Railroad Workers of America de- 
manded a hearing before the board and this demand was fol- 
lowed by the board’s order. E. A. McHugh, representing the 
New York metropolitan division of the organization, claimed to 
represent 8,000 employes said to be on strike in that district. 
Representatives of the Railroad Workers of America claimed 
that they spoke for 600,000 employes, but the representatives 
of the “standard recognized” unions denied that the organiza- 
tion had a membership of anything like that number. 

Representative Eagan, of New Jeresy, introduced McHugh to 
the board and asked that the board indicate that the complaints 
of the employes McHugh claimed to represent would be re- 
ceived. W. N. Doak, of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
protested against the board taking any such action, declaring 
that the railroad employes were represented by the regular 
organizations. The board went into executive session and did 
not pass on the question. 

R. M. Barton, of Tennessee, of the public group, was elected 
permanent chairman of the board. C. P. Carrithers, formerly 
secretary of one of the railway adjustment boards of the Rail- 
road Administration, was selected as permanent secretary. 

E. T. Fitzgerald, president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employes, requested action by the board to compel reinstate- 
ment by the New England Steamship Association of men who 
left their places during the outlaw strikes. The board took 
no action on the request. 


Board Formally Declines 


The board, April 21, formally declined to take jurisdiction 
of applications for hearings filed by representatives of striking 
railway employes. Letters were sent under that date to Wil- 
liam <A. Robinson, representative of the Chicago Yardmen’s 
Association, and to J. B. Eubanks, president of the St. Louis 
Yardmen’s Association, informing them that their applications 
had been denied because they did not conform to Order No. 1 
or Decision No. 1 of the board. To Edward A. McHugh, rep- 
resenting the strikers in the eastern part of the country, the 
Board simply sent a copy of its formal decision. 

Decision No. 1, made in connection with McHugh’s de- 
mand for a hearing, was made public by the Board on the 
afternoon of April 21 after an executive session. The board 
declined McHugh’s application specifically on the ground that 
it did not comply with the terms of the transportation act or 
Order No. 1 adopted by the Board. The decision follows: 

This matter is brought to the attention of the board in two 
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written applications filed with the secretary, one signed by Edward 4 
McHugh, chairman, the other by Edward A. McHugh, chairman, anj 
by some one hundred or more other names, the men referred to 
therein as railroad men. é 

The board declines to authorize the application to be filed ang 
docketed as the case, because the same does not comply with the 
provisions of the transportation act, 1920, and Order No. 1 adopted by 
the board. These petitions do not show by expressed statement of 
ng out the matters required by the transportation act and Order 

o. 2. 

The petitioners recite that every possible means of remedying 
the situation had been exhausted before the applicants as individuals 
stopped work, but this is a conclusion of the applicants and not a 
setting out of facts. The application does not show that the appjj. 
cants had held or sought conference between their representatives 
and the carriers. It does not show that the applicants had exerteg 
every reasonable effort and adopted every avoidable means to avoig 
any interruption to the operation of the carriers. It does not show 
that the applicants are employes of any carrier or carriers. On the 
contrary it appears from the face of the petition that the applicants 
have retired from the work and employment of the railroads on their 
own motion and on their own account. 

For these reasons the board declines to entertain, and on its own 
motion dismisses these applicants and rules that it must affirmatively 
appear and be made known to the board before an application will be 
entertained that the applicants have fully and in all respects com. 
plied with the provisions of the law and Order No. 1 of this 
board and come within the classes whom the law provides are 
entitled to be heard. This decision and statement will be entered 
on the records, communicated to the parties, the President and the 
Commission. 


Identical letters were sent to Robinson and Eubanks, as 
follows: 


Replying to your communication of April 17 presenting claims of 
the Chicago Yardmen Association: 

Your application is declined as it does not conform to Order No, 1 
and decision No. 1, copies attached. 

By order of the United States Railroad Labor Board. 


McHugh was in conference with W. N. Doak, of the rail- 
way trainmen and other brotherhood leaders, April 21. After 
the conference, Doak said McHugh planned to make every éef- 
fort to get the strikers to return to work. 

At the resumption of the hearing April 21, E. T. Whiter, 
for the executives, stated that there were numerous short lines 
which the railroads’ committee was not authorized to repre 
sent. The short lines have no representative before the board, 
although the brotherhoods are demanding application of stand- 
ard wages on all roads. 

Mr. Whiter said there was need for the collection of com- 
prehensive data regarding the wages of employes, the wages 
of employes in outside industries and the cost of living. The 
statistics collected by the board of railway and working con 
ditions of the Railroad Administration, he said, were not suf- 
ficiently comprehensive. He referred to the declination of the 
representatives of the brotherhoods to join with the carriers 
in preparing data along this line for submission to the board. 
He said the carriers were going forward with plans to get the 
needed information and that it would take three months to 
get this information. 

Objection to delay because of the preparation of statistics 
was made by L. E. Sheppard, president of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, declaring that the railroads were interested 
chiefly with the “cost” of wage increases. 

“We think that the law provides that this tribunal shall 
fix wages based on what is just and right rather than on the 
cost,” said Sheppard. “The law provides for taking care of 
the cost through the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
more the board goes back into the statistics of the past, the 
more of a maze it will be in. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are the people who want to know what it is going to 
cost.” 

Chairman Barton, saying that the hearing would be eX 
pedited as much as possible, asked that each side present 2 
writing suggestions as to what information the board should 
get. 

In continuing his statement before the board, Mr. Doak, 
for the trainmen, said the cost of living had increased 97 per 
cent from December, 1913, to December, 1919. He asked that 
the board take into consideration, in fixing the wages of the 
trainmen, the expense they were put to when away from home. 
He said trainmen had received less increases in pay than street 
railway employes. He also referred to the hazards in the 0¢ 
cupation of switchmen and asked that that be taken into con 
sideration. Mr. Doak said thousands of railroad employes had 
left the service because they got higher wages in other ei 
ployment. He had no definite figures, however, to back UW 
that statement, saying he was speaking only from a general 
knowledge of the situation. Mr. Doak declared that hundreds 
and thousands of employes received less than $100 a month 
at the present time. In reply to a question by Henry Hunt, 
member of the public group of the board, Mr. Doak said that 
the majority of the men had families. 

Representatives of the brotherhoods and striking railway 
employes were informed at the White House by Secretary 
Tumulty April 22 that the President would leave to the Railroad 
Labor Board the settlement of matters connected with railroa 
strikes. The brotherhood leaders called to oppose any actioB 
by the President and the strikers’ representatives sought action 
at the White House on their appeals for hearing. 
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MONEY FOR RAILROAD ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A reduction of $120,727,341 in the estimate of $420,727,341 
asked for the Railroad Administration by Director-General Hines 
was recommended by Chairman Good of the House committee on 
appropriations, in his report to the House, April 19, on the 
deficiency appropriation for the Railroad Administration. A 
reduction of only $3,199.97 was recommended in the estimate of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which asked $165,204.20 
io meet increased expenditures because of new duties imposed 
py the transportation act. 

Chairman Good said that, assuming that the railroad securi- 
ties owned by the government would shrink $250,000,000 by the 
present conversion thereof into cash, “the total loss to the gov- 
erpment chargeable to federal control and operation of rail- 
roads amounts to $1,375,000,000, leaving out of consideration any 
question of undermaintenance.” 

The statement by Chairman Good explaining the recom- 
mendation made by the committee follows: 

“The amount requested by the director-general of railroads 
to terminate the matters connected with the federal control of 
transportation systems is $420,727,341. The committee recom- 
mend in the accompanying bill the appropriation of $300,000,000. 
They also recommend a provision requiring the War Finance 
Corporation to purchase from the Railroad Administration, at 
par and accrued interest, bonds of the United States of the 
various Liberty loan issues and the Victory loan issue aggregat- 
ing approximately $90,000,000. The ‘transportation act, 1920’ 
which was approved February 28, 1920, carries an appropriation 
of $300,000,000 for the making of new loans to railroads. The 
act provides that this sum also shall be available for the payment 
of final judgments, decrees, and awards in actions, suits, pro- 
ceedings, or reparation claims arising out of federal control. 
The amount of such payments has been estimated roughly from 
$30,000,000 to $40,000,000. The jiiabilities of the Railroad Ad- 
ninistration having included general items for the payment 
of claims of all character, the committee believe that the sum of 
$30,000,000 may be deducted from the amount of the estimate. 
It will be seen, therefore, that while the direct appropriation 
recommended in the bill is $300,000,000, the committee have pro- 
vided practically for the full amount of the estimate submitted, 
first, by the appropriation of $300,000,000, second, by the con- 
verting into cash of approximately $90,000,000 of assets which 
otherwise could not be made available except at a considerable 
loss, and third, by deducting from the estimate the sum of 
approximately $30,000,000 which has been provided for in another 
appropriation. 

“The necessity for the additional appropriation recommended 
in the bill can be better explained, perhaps, by dealing with the 
entire period of federal control than by undertaking to state the 
specific purposes for which this particular appropriation may 
be expended. 

“The railroads were taken over by the President on Decem- 
ber 28, 1917. The act which prescribed the conditions under 
which the roads should be conducted during federal control was 
approved on March 21, 1918, and the accounting between the 
toads and the government started on January 1, 1918. Federal 
control terminated on March 1, 1920, under the provisions of 
the transportation act approved February 28, 1920. The period 
of federal control, therefore, has extended over 26 months. The 
transfer of the roads from private to public control, in a broad 
way, involved some 300 railroads, with an aggregate mileage of 
250,000 miles, employing 1,700,000 persons, and having a property 
value of from fifteen to twenty billion dollars. 

“The estimate of the Director-General of Railroads of the 
total of expenditures from the federal treasury during the 26 
months of federal control and the expenditures that remain to 
be made in order to terminate the matters of federal control is 
the sum of $1,870,000,000. Deducting from this sum the amount 
inuded therein, which is invested in Liberty loan and Victory 
loan bonds of approximately $90,000,000, which the War Finance 
Corporation is directed to purchase at par, there remains the 
sum of $1,780,000,000. Appropriations to meet these expendi- 
tures have been made by Congress as follows: 


Federal control act, March 21, 1918.........ceccceececeeees $ 500,000,000 
Railroad deficiency act, June 30, 1919..........sseeereeeee 750,000,000 
Transportation act, February 28, 1920..........ceeeeeeees 230,000,000 
Appropriations heretofore Made .........ceceececceececees 1,480,000,000 
UE At GES COCO TE on osc eiccicccicinsicccciessceceee 300,000,000 
Skis riainkibephnamma ces aeamammaaet eee taedemauee 1,780,000,000 


Total 
_—__ 


*Includes $30,000,000 for payment of judgments, etc., arising out 
00 federal control, estimated to be paid from appropriaton of $300,- 
0,000 for making new loans. 


_ “The relinquishment of federal control and the appropria- 
tion of the sum carried in this bill to terminate the matters 
arising out of federal control, give rise to the proper inquiry as 
® what proportion of this very large sum represents a loss to 
€ government and what proportion represents investment in 
Tailroad properties and loans that are to be repaid to the gov- 
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ernment. The director-general states that the task of winding 
up the affairs of the Railroad Administration will continue cer- 
tainly until December 31, 1920, and that it is entirely probable 
it may run beyond March 1, 1921. The sums, therefore, stated 
at this time as loss to the government and as capital assets 
which the government hopes to have returned are dependent 
in large measure upon the settlements that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration makes with the roads, the future condition of 
the roads, and their ability to pay the government the amounts 
in which they will be indebted to it. 

“It should also be said that the appropriations stated do not 
include an amount for the settlement of claims on the part of 
the railroads for undermaintenance of their property during 
federal control. The director-general believes that such claims 
by some roads will be offset in the net by claims which the 
government may have against other roads for maintenance of 
their property in excess of the contract requirements, and as 
the question of overmaintenance or undermaintenance is one 
which requires considerable study and examination by both 
the carriers and the government, no sum was included in the 
request for an appropriation at this time. 

“The total outlay of the government as _ stated herein 
amounts to $1,780,000,000. This sum may be divided into two 
parts, namely: Approximately $904,000,000 representing the 
amount stated by the Railroad Administration to be the loss of 
the government on account of federal control and $876,000,000 
representing the portion thereof which is capital assets and 
which the government hopes may be returned ultimately to the 
treasury. 

“The loss in operation under federal control, estimated by 
the director-general at $904,000,000, is made up of the following 
\tems: 

rati xpenses and rentals over operating 
eo peg 4 r caieonie EAA . Skaaraeaee $677,513,152 


Excess of operating expenses and rentals over operating 
revenues for smaller railroads, sleeping and refrigerator 


car lines and steamship lineS..........cccsccccccccccces eee 43,011,129 
Excess of operating expenses and rentals over operating 
revenues for inland WaterwayS.......ccccccccccccccccssces 2,449,739 
Expenses of Railroad Administration for central and re- 
Sional OTBANIZATIONS 2.02 .ccccccccccccceccvsccsccerscscees +++ 17,400,202 
Excess of operating expenses and rentals over operating 
revenues for American Railway Express Co.............. 38,111,742 
Difference in value of materials and supplies taken over from 
roads at beginning of federal .control and materials and 
supplies restored at end of federal control...............-. 85,204,618 
Net interest adjustments and miscellaneous debits and 
ME co. cai aaawaoabe baka ae aue o ealebolouiaaas wie claw naa ss Cee 40,233,396 
Total stated loss (GpOPTORUNAtEly) ooccsiccccvccccecssvces 904,000,000 


“The item of $876,000,000, representing the portion of the 
appropriations made by the federal government, which is known 
as capital assets of the Railroad Administration, and for which 
the government will hold securities of the roads, is made up 
of the following items: 


Net amount of advances for additions and betterments to 
roadway and structures and equipment (except allocated 
equipment), to be funded for ten years and to bear in- 
ee RR ee ers wre $270,079,575 
Advances for purchase of allocated equipment which has 
been funded through equipment trusts, principal payable 


in fifteen annual installments, with interest at 6 per cent 367,806,968 
Other indebtedness due the government, to be evidenced 
by one-year notes bearing interest at 6 per cent........ 144,422,526 
Long-term notes, payable to the governmeént.............. 44,433,664 
Stocks, bonds and receivers’ certificates of railroad com- 
panies owned DY THE SOVETNMEN... 2... cccccccccsvcccccces 35,221,199 
Total indebtedness of railroads and other properties, 
including express companies, to the government.... 861,963,932 
Investments of the Railroad Administration in addition 
and betterments to inland waterwayS...........esseeeees 14,581,126 
Total capital assets (approximately)...............-.00. 876,000,000 


“The foregoing tabulations deal only with the period of 
federal control and do not include the sums which the govern- 
ment has obligated itself to pay or may pay the roads in the period 
The ‘transportation act, 
1920,’ approved February 28, 1920, carries several appropriations 
for payments to roads during the period immediately following 
federal control. One of these provides for the payment of certain 
losses which the short-line railroads, not under federal control, 
suffered during the period of federal control. No very accurate es- 
timate can be made of this sum, but the nearest approximation 
that the committee has received is $25,000,000. Another provision in 
the transportation act makes a guaranty to the railroads and ex- 
press companies during the six months’ period following termina- 
tion of federal control (Mar. 1 to Aug. 31, 1920), and a rough esti- 
mate of this sum by the director of finance is approximately 
$200,000,000. 

“The transportation act also contains an appropriation of 
$300,000,000 which is to be available for a period of two years 
following the termination of federal control for the making of 
new loans to railroads. This appropriation, as heretofore stated, 
is also available for the payment of judgments, awards, etc., aris- 
ing out of federal control, approximated at $30,000,000. There 
will be left, therefore, the sum of approximately $270,000,000, 
which will be available for the purpose of making these loans. 

“The appropriations made in the transportation act are for 
purposes so intimately connected with federal control, and arise 
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so directly from the termination of federal control that they 
should be coupled with the appropriation, made for the opera- 
tion of roads during federal control in order to ascertain what 
the total outlay of the government will be for the period begin- 
ning January 1, 1918, and continuing to the end of the guaranty 
period, August 31, 1920, and the end of the two-year period for 
the making of new loans. The following table recapitulates the 
several amounts heretofore stated: 


Operating loss under federal control, esti- 
mated by director general (approximately) .$904,000,000 
Estimated cost of six months’ guaranty fol- 
BOE, DOGOTGE COMNNGE 5c cs ccccccccaccoeccece 200,000,000 
Estimated payment to short-line roads for 
deficits during federal-control period....... 


, 8 BPO EE ee eee $1,129,000,000 
Indebtedness of railroads and other proper- 
ties, including express companies, to gov- 
ernment at termination of federal control, 
estimated by director general.............. 861,963,932 
Investment of Railroad Administration in 
additions and betterments to inland water- 
ea Per a er aie ae 
New loans to railroads for period of 
years following federal control............. 


14,581,126 
270,000,000 


Total investments (approximately)................... 1,146,000,000 


Grand total 2,275,000,000 


“Clearly it was not the purpose of the Director-General of 
Railroads to give the impression that $904,00,000 would cover 
the total losses sustained by the government during féderal con- 
trol, nor should it be inferred that the sum of $225,000,000, here- 
tofore shown as the additional loss which the government will 
suffer because of federal control, is the only loss which the gov- 
ernment will sustain because of the federal control and opera- 
tion of railroads. 

“Aside from the question of the claims of undermaintenance 
made by the railroads, the loss of interest to the government 
on appropriations made for the operation of the roads, it must 
be remembered that the government will have an investment in 
railroad securities arising from federal control of $862,000,000. 
Many of these loans were made to weaker roads in order to 
prevent receiverships during federal control. 


“No one will contend that the government will realize the 
full amount invested in these securities. If all the securities 
owned by the government at the present time, including its in- 
vestment in Liberty and Victory bonds, were sold upon the mar- 
ket for cash, it is quite probable that the loss to the government 
in these transactions alone would total more than $250,000,000 
on a total investment of more than $966,000,000, including the 
investment in inland waterways. Assuming that the railroad 
securities owned by the government would shrink $250,000,000 
by the present conversion thereof into cash the total loss to 
the government chargeable to federal control and operation of 
railroads amounts to $1,375,000,000, leaving out of considera- 
tion any question of undermaintenance.” 


Appropriation Bill Passed 


The House passed the deficiency appropriation bill, April 20, 
carrying appropriations of $300,000,000 for the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and of $162,004.23 for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Representative Good, of Iowa, chairman of the appropria- 
tions committee, in explaining the appropriation for the Rail- 
road Administration, followed what he had said in his report 
to the House. He said that if the government were to settle 
with the railroads at the end of this fiscal year and give the 
roads a year in which to pay their debts to the government, 
that the total loss to the government as the result of federal 
control of the railroads would not fall far short of $1,400,000,000. 

Mr. Good said there was one thing in respect to which he 
had never been in agreement with the Railroad Administra- 
tion and that was that he believed that when railroad wages 
were increased, rates should have been increased also. 

“My contention is that the Director-General, when he 
raised the wages,” said Mr. Good, “should have raised the 
price of the service which the railroads were performing, so 
that when the roads should be turned back into the hands of 
their original owners they would not be confronted with the 
condition that now confronts them—of high wages that they 
cannot get away from and of a freight rate that they can not 
raise.” 

Referring to wage increases by the Railroad Administra- 
tion, Mr. Good said: 

“There was a great deal of contention out in my part of 
the country by the small roads that were not taken over, be- 
cause of the big increase in wages on the roads that were 
taken over as to just what effect it had upon the industry. 
What is the argument? Because the Shipping Board increased 
the wages of mechanics in the shipyards, because munition 
plants increased the wages of mechanics all over the country, 
that it was necessary to increase the wages in these large cen- 
ters of men engaged in transportation. A blanket order was 
issued to satisfy those men, and I think that was necessary, 
perhaps, in a way. When you raise the pay of conductors or 
engineers in one locality you practically have to do the same 
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in other localities. I wanted to find out, and I took four roads 
in my own state, two of them under federal control and two 
under private control during the war. I want to put in the 
Record a statement as to the results of the increase of wages, 
For example, the small station attendant of a road in private 
ownership got $90 per month. On the roads under federal con. 
trol they were paid $120 a month. The motorman under pri- 
vate control got 50 cents an hour; under Government control 
they got 75 cents an hour. The superintendent of substations 
under private control got $165 a month, and under public con. 
trol $530 a month. 


“It was increases in some localities like these, roads run. 
ning right along together, where the superintendent of substa- 
tions on one road under private control got $165 a month and 
lived next door to a man performing a like service on a road 
under government control receiving $530 per month. If we 
are going to have in America in the future a system by which 
all of the transportation systems are to be owned and con- 
trolled by the government, the thing that we are doing today 
—appropriating $300,000,000 more to cover the loss of 26 months 
of federal control and government operation—will be the thing 
that we will have to repeat year after year, and out of the 
taxes of the American people there will have to be paid yearly 
millions of dollars to pay such discriminatory wages as I have 
called attention to and other matters of that kind due to gov- 
ernment control and operation.” 

Representative Mondell, of Wyoming, asked Chairman 
Good from what sources the Railroad Administration got the 
Liberty and Victory bonds it holds. Mr. Good said Director- 
General McAdoo arranged to purchase the bonds for the rail- 
way employes and to carry them. 

“Unfortunately,” he said, “there was some agreement with 
regard to the Railroad Administration taking back such bonds 
as the employe was not able to pay for. Unfortunately also 
there were more bonds subscribed for by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration than the railroad employes purchased. Under the 
Victory loan, Mr. Sherley directed all of the regional directors 
to cut the subscription 10 per cent, believing that subscrip- 
tions would fall that amount. Now, this estimate as to the 
amount that would be taken was too large, and we have a 
large number of them. There are, I believe, something like 
$88,000,000 of Liberty bonds and Victory bonds that are owned 
by the Railroad Administration that were acquired in this 
way. The gentleman can well understand that in some cases 
it happened that where a person had purchased a bond with 
an agreement that if he could not pay for it he could turn it 
back to the Railroad Administration and get the par value for 
it, some men would throw their bonds back onto the Railroad 
Administration because of that understanding.” 


“Do I understand that at this time an employe of the 
Railroad Administration may turn back his bonds under that 
understanding and receive par?” asked Mr. Mondell. 

“I think, if I remember the hearings correctly that where 
a railroad employe had purchased his bond and paid for it and 
accepted delivery there is no agreement whereby he can tum 
it back; but if he has not paid for his bond and still owes the 
Railroad Administration for it, then he can turn it back if he 
can not pay for it, and get the money that he has already 
paid,” said Mr. Good. 


Director-General Hines Testifies 


Director-General Hines, before the House committee on 
appropriations in support of his request for a deficiency appro 
priation of $420,727,341, testified substantially along the lines of 
statements made by him in recent months regarding federal 
operation of the railroads by the Railroad Administration. The 
testimony of Mr. Hines, Swagar Sherley, director of the division 
of finance: G. H. Parker, comptroller; Max Thelen, director of 
the division of liquidation claims, and Brice Clagett, assistant 
to the Director-General, became available this week with the 
consideration in the House of the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Director-General Hines reiterated his position that the cost 
of conducting railroad operations by the government was not I 
excess of what it would have been under private control and 
that it was his judgment that in fact it was less than it would 
have been under private control. He also said that wage I 
creases to rail employes had not been abnormal as had bee? 
charged. 

By the end of 1919, he said, the increased price per hour 
of railroad labor was somewhere between 100 and 106 per cen! 
over what it was in 1914, while the increase in the steel al 
iron industry for the same period was about 120 per cent. He 
said also it was probably true that railroad labor, prior to fed- 
eral control, was relatively underpaid to a greater extent than 
a great deal of labor in outside industries. He qualified his state- 
ment as to the increase of from 100 to 106 per cent in railroad 
wages per hour by saying that because the work day was short- 
ened, the earnings of railway employes have probably increased 
something over 80 per cent. ‘ 

Mr. Hines discussed at length his reasons for not putting 
into effect rate increases to meet increased costs of operation. 
His testimony on this question corresponded to views expressé 
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py him in statements to the public. He said a rate increase 
wuld not have been made effective until late in 1919 and that 
such an increase “would not have aided materially to benefit the 
yeasury of the United States during the period of federal con- 
rol, but its real effect would have been to benefit the railroad 
mpanies after their resumption of control of the railroads.” 

“It seems to me,” he continued, “that it was far better for 
ate increases for the benefit of railroad companies to be made 
rough the normal statutory processes rather than through an 
fort to exercise the President’s war power and, besides, the 
yar power of rate initiation conferred upon the President was 
evidently intended to be used to meet the cost of unified opera- 
jon during federal control and not to readjust the rates so as 
apportion the rate benefits appropriately between the dif- 
rent railroad companies so as to support the individual neces- 
jities under private management when not being operated under 
ified control. Whatever authority the President had under the 
federal control act to increase rates was for the purpose of 
jaying the expenses of government control of the railroads oper- 
ated as a unit. It is an entirely different thing to undertake to 
work out a plan of rate increases to take care of railroad com- 
panies under private management separately operating, and that 
was an additionl element that was clearly in my mind. A good 
many of the railroad people had the feeling that the government 
should raise the rates so as to make the railroads self-supporting 
by the time they went back to private control, but it was clear 
tome that no such power had been delegated to the President 
and that any effort on his part, through the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, to exercise it would be challenged and would be sub- 
ject to a great deal of antagonism and, perhaps, complicate the 
realization of an ultimate satisfactory solution.” 

Chairman Good, when Brice Clagett, the Director-General’s 
assistant, was before the committee, said information had come 
to the appropriations committee that persons employed in the 
Board of Railway Wages and Working Conditions were not 
doing anything. Mr. Clagett said the board had been abolished 
April 1. He said prior to that time the employes of the board 
were very busy and that they were doing a great deal of night 
work. 

‘I have a tabulation of the work done by a force there 
that was costing on the basis of $158,000 a year or thereabouts,” 
said Chairman Good. “For instance, on February 3 (1919), the 
board received 29 letters, all told; it called for and examined 
1} other papers and it returned two of the old papers. The 
total number of papers handled that day was 44. On some days 
they received only five letters and examined four papers. Not- 
withstanding that, there were employed there during that month 
five secretaries and seven stenographers. The total number of 
letters and memoranda typewritten during the month of Feb- 
rary amounted to 657, or an average of 30 letters per working 
day. The average number of letters per person was 2.36. The 
pay of those twelve employes per month amounted to $1,625. 
If you divide this sum by the total number of letters, or 657 
letters per month, you would get an average cost of $2.47 per 
letter. For March, 1919, the statistics are available for only 
lineteen days, but they show 28 letters per working day, an 
average of 2.33 letters per person, at a cost of $3.38 per letter.” 

Chairman Good said he inquired about the matter because 
he understood that the same force had been given to under- 
stand that it would be taken to Chicago with the Railroad Labor 
Board. Mr. Clagett said he did not imagine that anybody in 
the Railroad Administration had given any such assurance, be- 
cause the Railroad Administration would have nothing to do 
with the Labor Board. The chairman said the period he re- 
ferred to was in 1919 and not in 1920, when Mr. Clagett pre- 
sented some data as to what was done in February and March 
of this year, 

In reply to a question by the chairman later, as to whether 
there had been any abuse of the use of the pass privilege by 
the Railroad Administration, Director-General Hines said he did 
lot think there was any abuse, as the rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were followed. No reference was made, 
however, to the fact that passes had been issued to former 
Director-General McAdoo and members of his family in March, 
1919, some time after he had retired as Director-General on the 
theory that he was entitled to such privileges because of having 
een appointed special counsel for the Railroad Administration 
Mthe state of New York. 

_Mr. Sherley, who explained the financial transactions of the 
Railroad Administration to the committee, in telling of the Ad- 
Tustration’s arrangement with regard to Liberty bonds, said 
aly mistake had been made in that respect it was in buying 
_. to the extent of 100 per cent of employes’ subscriptions. 
onl ag he did not suppose anyone stopped to consider the 

“= of whether the Administration had the legal right to 
the € bonds, although the federal control act “provides that 
yd make investments over a pretty wide field.” : 
iene It seems to me that another great mistake was made in 

«ing to repurchase the bonds,” said Chairman Good. 

We did not agree to repurchase bonds,” said Sherley. 

“It amounted to that.” 

hey made the subscriptions, and we then purchased the 
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bonds for them, letting them repay us in certain installments, 
and we agreed that if they were unable to pay for the bonds we 
would take them off their hands,” said Sherley. ‘In substance, 
it was a purchase at par.” 

Sherley said the bonds were carried at par on the books. 
Mr. Clagett interrupted at this point to say that “the railroads 
had pursued exactly this policy, and the argument was put up 
that if the government did not pursue the same policy it would 
be unfavorable to the employes and that the government would 
not get as large subscriptions from the railroad employes.” 

The bill provides that the Liberty and Victory bonds held by 
the Railroad Administration shall be transferred to the War 
Finance Corporation. 

Representative Byrnes of South Carolina took exception to 
Mr. Good’s estimate of the loss to the government because of 
federal control of the railroads. He said that no one advocated 
throwing on the market railroad securities held by the Rail- 
road Administration, Mr. Good having estimated that if this were 
done the government would lose $250,000,000. He said that 
was “mere speculation.” He also objected to estimates of the 
cost under the guaranty provisions to short lines being charged 
up to federal control. He said the roads could not have been 
operated under private control for one cent less than they were 
under government operation. Mr. Good interrupted to say that 
he had not charged that the government had been extravagant in 
operating the roads. 

“Gentlemen who carelessly state that with the increase in 
wages,” said Mr. Byrnes, ‘“‘the Director-General should have an- 
nounced an increase in freight rates that would have made 
the revenues commensurate with the expenditures, either have 
not investigated the subject or wish to deceive the public into 
believing that the Railroad Administration has been derelict in 
the performance of a plain duty.” 

Mr. Byrnes then argued substantially along the lines fol- 
lowed by Director-General Hines in reaching the conclusion that 
— rates should not be increased again under federal con- 
trol. 

Representative Mondell said he believed that Mr. Good’s esti- 
mate of $1,375,000,000 as representing the total loss to the gov- 
ernment because of federal control was conservative. 

“Whatever may be our opinion of the necessity of the fed- 
eral control of the railways during the war,” said he, “we should 
not forget that it cost the American people $1,375,000,000, and 
that during that period the service was of a character that would 
not have been tolerated by the people if the railroads had been 
under private control and management. The roads had been 
taken over by the government and were being operated by the 
government, and as good citizens they felt they must bear with 
the poor service and pay the high rates of government opera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Mondell said the government could not carry on great 
business affairs of any sort in a satisfactory way and “that the 
less of it we have, the better for all concerned.” 

Representative Walsh of Massachusetts inquired how long 
the Railroad Administration expected to continue functioning. 
Mr. Good said the Director-General estimated that the greater 
part of the settlements would be effected by March 1, 1921. He 
‘said he himself believed that it would take longer than that. 

The Senate appropriations committee, April 23, favorably 
reported the House bill for the deficiency appropriation for the 
Railroad Administration. 


EQUALIZATION OF PORTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


According to unofficial information, believed to be authentic, 
the Baltimore & Ohio will not be active in the fight the eastern 
trunk lines are planning against port equalization. Baltimore 
shippers are reporting that President Willard has indicated that, 
while he signed the protest of the trunk lines, as chairman of 
the committee of executives, he is not disposed to put the 
weight of his influence back of the move that has been inau- 
gurated by the New York State Chamber of Commerce, to have 
that organization, through a committee headed by Delos Cooke, 
back up the Trunk Line Association. G. Stewart Henderson, 
traffic man of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, is a mem- 
ber of the committee appointed by Mr. Cooke, so that if the 
committee works hard to destroy the equalization, Baltimore 
will present the spectacle of the president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, which is regarded in Baltimore as a local institution, luke- 
warm, if not hostile, toward a move started by other trunk 
lines, with Mr. Henderson working with the trunk lines other 
than the Baltimore & Ohio. 

There is a suspicion that Baltimore and Philadelphia are 
maintaining representation on the committee not as evidence 
of active hostility toward equalization but so as to be in posi- 
ton to make an effective protest against the destruction of the 
port differential adjustment, should anything of that kind be 
undertaken. At present, Baltimore is three and Philadelphia is 
two cents under New York. The purpose of that adjustment 
is to give those cities the advantage of their location. The 
rail haul to their water fronts is less, from Chicago and much 
of the middle west, than to New York. Notwithstanding the 
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differential adjustment, however, those ports have not made 
much headway in the competition with New York. They are 
able to attract some ships to their ports by the fact that they 
have grain elevators.. They are always able to offer to a ship 
grain to fill out unfilled bits of cargo space. New York can- 
not make any offerings of that kind in the heart of the metro- 
politan district. 

Baltimore and Philadelphia protested, pro forma, at least, 
against the equalization of the ports, at the hearings held before 
Directors Chambers and Thelen, but an analysis of their posi- 
tion at that time was taken as indicating a desire to be in a 
position, if necessary, to block any attempt on the part of New 
York to modify or destroy the differential adjustment which 
they obtained years ago, after disastrous fights. 

The south Atlantic and Gulf port organization, which fought 
for and obtained an extension of the equalization inaugurated, 
so far as New York and New Orleans are concerned, by Fairfax 
Harrison, believe the activity of Delos Cooke indicates British 
participation in the supposedly domestic American affair. His 
connection with the Cunard Line is cited as evidence that the 
cousins overseas are taking a part in the affair. British ship 
lines have their banking connections in New York, but that is 
not a singular fact. Americans do a large part of their busi- 
ness in that port. In fact, the possession by New York of 
banks and exporters that are known on the other side, while 
Baltimore and Philadelphia are not so well equipped in the 
matter of acquaintance or notoriety, has been admitted by 
traffic men at those ports to be one of the handicaps under 
which they labor. The traffic men think both cities are over- 
coming the obstacles, but they have not disappeared, by any 
means. 

The co-operating committee appointed by Mr. Cooke, al- 
though appointed three weeks ago, has not had a meeting. Its 
members are inclined to wait for the initiative from the trunk 
line association. The trunk lines made the protest against 
equalization lodged with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by Daniel Willard. A formal complaint would be the next nat- 
ural move. Thus far it has not been forthcoming. No one 
appears to know the when or how of the next move. 


British Propaganda Charged 


Suspecting an organized effort by alien interests to check 
the development of new American trade routes by forcing the 
immediate sale of the government-owned merchant marine and 
at the same time obtaining the cancellation of certain export 
rates, Matthew Hale, in behalf of the South Atlantic States As- 
sociation, has asked for an investigation of British propaganda 
in this country. He addressed a letter April 16 to the eight sen- 
ators representing the states of South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Jeorgia and Florida, calling their attention to the fact that Delos 
W. Cooke, associate director of British Cunard Lines, under Sir 
Ashley Sparks, heads the list of the committee which will appeal 
to the Trunk Line Association and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the cancellation of equalized export freight rates to 
South Atlantic ports which compete for traffic in the middle 
west with Halifax, a British port. 

Attention is also called to the agitation certain large ship- 
ping interests which formerly operated to a large extent under 
the British flag are conducting for the immediate sale and break- 
ing up of the new merchant marine. This activity is said to be 
in direct accord with the policies desired by British shipping 
firms in their fear of American competition. It is claimed that 
some American railroad and shipping interests as well as com- 
mercial organizations have been induced by misrepresentation 
of facts, to co-operate with what is essentially pro-British activ- 
ity. The letter asking for congressional investigation is as fol- 


lows: 


On behalf of the South Atlantic States Association, composed of 
over forty commercial bodies of North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Florida, we wish to call your attention to something serious 
enough in our judgment to warrant prompt congressional investiga- 
tion. We refer to what seems to be definite British propaganda de- 
signed to handicap the development of our new trade routes so neces- 
sary to the commercial expansion of the Middle West, the south At- 
lantic ports and the Gulf ports: First, by attempting to bring about 
the immediate forced sale of our government-owned vessels, and, sec- 
ond, by opposing the recent export rate revision which gives manu- 
ts ot sig and shippers of the Mississippi Valley freer access to foreign 
markets. 

As you know, the south Atlantic states are now enjoying in- 
creased prosperity due to the export freight rates recently estab- 
lished by the Railroad Administration to the south Atlantic ports. 
These rates place southern ports, for the first time in their history, 
on a parity with New York. The great English steamship lines do not 
relish the diversion of traffic which results. Apparently, with their 
approval, Delos W. Cooke, associate director of the British Cunard 
Lines, second in command to Sir Ashley Sparks, has joined with him 
some of the more selfish and less broadminded shipping and railroad 
interests of the north Atlantic, and is actively striving to obtain the 
cancellation of these rates. The fact that certain commercial organi- 
zations in various north Atlantic ports have been induced by mis- 
representation of the facts to cooperate should not disguise from us 
the essential pro-British character of this activity. 

The effrontery of these forces does not stop here. At the same 
time they are agitating for the cancellation of export rates to south 
Atlantic ports, not served by their steamship lines, they advocate the 
continuance of similar export rates to Halifax, a British port, which 
is served by their lines. They ask in substance that export freight 
from the Middle West be hauled to Halifax at practically the same 
rate as to New York, although Halifax is obviously much farther from 
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the Middle West than our south Atlantic or Gulf ports. 

In regard to the British attitude toward the American Merchant 
Marine, Lord Inchcape disclosed the definite interest which Britis, 
shipping firms have in the precipitate dissolution of our huge new 
merchane fleet. He said: 

“If the United States government will only turn the ships jp 
which the United States Shipping Board is interested over to Private 
owners and leave the owners to compete with private enterprice in 
this country, I am not afraid, but if the government on the othe 
side of the Atlantic are out to tax the poeple to build up a mercantile 
marine at all costs, the outlook for the shipping industry of them 
islands is anything but rosy. I am hopeful, however, that the gov- 
ernment of the United States will leave the shipping industry of the 
world, including their own, to look after itself.” 

The agitation for the immediate sale of our merchant marine 
started from big New York shipping companies, which formerly oper. 
ated to a large extent under British flag, or were financially allied ty 
British shipping interests. Their aims are, perhaps naturally, in com. 
plete accord with Lord Inchcape’s wish that the huge fleet owned by 
the government be broken up into smaller units under private cop. 
- — competition is easy. 

‘ mira enson, in a recent speech, said in referrin j 
ping Board and its work: ee 

‘The unusually high record of performance is often forgotten be- 
cause of the insidious spreading of exaggerated accounts which now 
and then appear in the press frequently under foreign date line. The 
art of propaganda is still being used in an attempt to tear down what 
sR — upon—an i merchant marine, made up of Ships 

i y Americans, owne American capital, rj 
products of this country.” . ” a a a 

The Shipping Board and the Senate committee on commerce haye 
recognized the need of new outlets to world markets and have ap- 
proved and encouraged the development of newly established trade 
ae nang pa... — eg te to which I have referred in this 

a ns to be another illustrati fer 
eS Adnniral eee tion of the propaganda referred to 

e feel it our duty to bring this to your attention and know y 
will be constrained to take steps to stop this acti i “fere = 
alien interests in our domestic ehbead” ae ee 


EQUALIZATION OF PORTS 


Congressman B. F. Welty of Ohio, at meeting of the Central 
Inland Waterways Association, Cincinnati, April 20, speaking on 
the question of equalization of ports, said: ° 

“How long will Ohio be an economic vassal of New York? 
A candy manufacturer of my home city informed me, the other 
day at Washington, that he was -required to pay the New York 
price for sugar, plus the freight from New York, when ordering 
sugar from the refinery, only twenty miles from his factory. | 
understand what is true in sugar is equally true in almost all 
commodities. For instance, the steel mills of Ohio will quote 
you Pittsburgh prices, plus the freight from Pittsburgh, in order 
not to offend the steel trust. Canned fruits and salmon are 
shipped to New York for one-third of what Ohio is paying in 
freight. In fact, considerable money can be saved by shipping 
it first to New York and then back again. : : 

“An order was granted by the Railroad Administrator giving 
the shippers of Ohio the same export rate to New Orleans as 
New York. I called this matter to the attention of one of our 
shippers, the other day, and he remarked: ‘We do not lose anv: 
thing by paying this extra freight; we pass it on to the con- 
sumer.’ The poor consumer has no friends among the commer: 
cial wolves. The Supreme Court has already ceased to function 
under the anti-trust laws against this commercial autocracy, as 
is best evidenced by the recent decision in the steel case. 

“We find fierce opposition from the same source to canalize 
the St. Lawrence River, because Ohio might, some day, wake 
up and throw off the commercial chains of servitude. One hur: 
dred years ago New York extended her arm to Ohio by building 
the Erie Canal. The state responded by building three canals 
from the Ohio River to Lake Erie, but the Civil War came 
on, because we thought the negro should have his freedom, and, 
of course, all commerce between the North and the South was 
destroyed. Since that time the white man and the black man 
have been paying tribute to commercial autocrats. How long 
will we continue to permit this outrage to be perpetrated on 
the good people of Ohio? There are only two ways we cal 
destroy it—one for the state to place these criminals behind the 
bars, and the other to rebuild our canals and use the New 
Orleans port for export trade. Thus, Ohio will at once assume 
commercial advantage, for she would have two ports. If ship- 
ment is made by water, the freight to New Orleans would be 
20 per cent cheaper than via New York. This, however, cannot 
be done unless Ohio amends her constitution so as to permit 
state aid to rebuild all of her canals again. Boats under gov 
ernment control are carrying commerce on the Mississippi now. 

“Protest has already been filed by New York and the rail- 
roads having terminals there, against the order granting Ohio 
the same rate to New Orleans, and no doubt they will have 
their way about it, because they have powerful influence in 
Washington. Vigilance will only hold this order granting Ohio 
two ports for her export trade. For if it can be maintained, Ohio 
will become the commercial keystone state and New York will 
be found bidding for her trade instead of squeezing millions out 
of her people. Let us wake up and see if we cannot assume 
—— independence and. thus cease paying tribute to New 

ork.” 
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e @ refused to accept the shipment or pay the freight charges.— 
* —— Ibid. 

Miscellaneous Decisions An interstate carrier is under an absolute duty to collect 

: transportation charges and, where the consignee refused to pay 

Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts the charges, the carrier must, to save itself from penalty, pro- 
Sie — 4 Di £ National Report ceed against the consignor.—lIbid. 

"Waa. published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Mina. Where coal was shipped from one state to another, without 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) prepayment of freight, and the last carrier paid back charges, 

2 ea held that, where the consignee refused to accept the coal, and 





REGULATIONS OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) A bill of lading 
or contract for the shipment of live stock which read from 
Columbia to St. Louis, Mo., but provided by writing across the 
face that the destination was a point in Mississippi, the health 
certificate required and the 36-hour release permitted by federal 
law being attached, showed that the shipment was one to Mis- 
sissippi, accepted as such by the railroad or federal Director- 
General, and therefore interstate—Bradford vs. McAdoo, Di- 
rector-General, 219 S. W. Rept. 92. 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) Under the fed- 
eral control act (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. St., Ann. 
Supp. 1919, 3115%4a-3115%4p), the possession, control and man- 
agement of railroads was completely and exclusively vested in 
the Director-General.—Houston & T. C. R. Co. et al. vs. Long, 
219 S. W. Rept. 212. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Declared Valuation: 

(Court of Errors and Appeals: of New Jersey.) Where a 
shipment of a carload of household goods, weighing 12,000 
pounds, and of a value not exceeding $1,200, as “stated for the 
purpose of enabling the carrier to apply the proper published 
rate,’ is partially damaged or destroyed through the carrier’s 
negligence, and the bill of lading contains no limit of recovery 
in case of loss or damage and no statement as to any ratio 
of recovery in case of partial loss or damage, the amount of 
the shipper’s recovery depends upon proof of his actual loss 
or damage within the limits of the declared value of the entire 
shipment, and not upon the ratio the weight of the articles 
destroyed or damaged bore to the entire shipment.—Candee vs. 
Delaware, L. & W. R. Co., 100 Atlantic Rept. 202. 


Carmack Amendment: 

(City Court of New York, Special Term.) Under interstate 
commerce act, 20, pars. 11, 12, as amended by Carmack amend- 
ment, 7, pars. 11, 12 (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa) making 
a carrier liable for injury to goods while in hands of a connect- 
ing carrier, a carrier could not avoid such liability by provision 
of bill of lading limiting its liability—-Western Electric Co. vs. 
New York & B. Transp. Line, Inc., et al., 180 N. Y. Supp. 873. 

Plea of carrier, setting up provision of bill of lading ab- 
solving it from liability for loss to goods in hands of connecting 
carrier, as a defense in an action for damages for such loss, is 
frivolous and will be stricken, in view of interstate commerce 
act, p. 20, pars. 11, 12, as amended by Carmack amendment, 
p. 7, pars. 11, 12 (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa), making carrier 
— for damages to goods in hands of connecting carrier.— 

1d. 
CHARGES AND LIENS 
Action for Freight: 

(District Court, E. D., Wisconsinn.) In an action by a rail- 
toad company for freight charges, defendant held entitled to 
counterclaim for damages for goods lost on other shipments.— 
Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. vs. E. C. Tecktonius Mfg. Co., 262 
Fed. Rept. 715. 

Consignor’s Liability: 

(Municipal Court of City of New York, Borough of Manhat- 
tan, First District.) Ownership of property shipped is not the 
test of liability to a railroad company for freight charges, but 
the shipper remains liable, if the consignee refuses the goods.— 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co. vs. Lovell et al., 180 N. Y. Supp. 922. 

_A carrier may accept a shipment without prepayment of 
freight, with the understanding that it will collect the charges 
on delivery to the consignee, without waiving or losing its rights 
against the consignor, in case it fails to collect from the con- 
Signee.-—Ibid. 

Where a shipment of coal was over several different lines, 
the last carrier, which received the coal and waybills on which 
each connecting carrier had a lien, may pay back charges for 
transportation to its line and recover such amount, together 
With its own charges, from the shipper, where the consignee 


when the same was sold it did not bring sufficient to satisfy 
the charges, the last carrier was entitled to enforce collection 
of its charges from the shipper, regardless of the fact that it 
first attempted to collect from the consignee.—Ibid. 

(Municipal Court of City of New York, Borough of Manhat- 
tan, First District.) Where the bill of lading for an interstate 
shipment of hay, which had been indorsed in blank by the con- 
signee, who refused to receive the same when it arrived, was 
sent by the shipper to defendant, who notified the railroad com- 
pany and gave directions as to moving the hay, held that, as 
defendant did not notify the company that he was merely the 
agent of the shipper, but assumed the position of consignee or 
owner, by his directions accepting the shipment, and in view 
of the provisions of the bill of lading providing that the owner 
or consignee shall pay all lawful charges, defendant is liable 
in an action by the railroad company for freight.—Central R. 
of New Jersey vs. Williams, 180 N. Y. Supp. 925. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Evidence: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) In an action 
against the federal Drector-General of Railroads for damage to 
live stock in transit, where plaintiff did not prove the allegation, 
on which he based recovery, that the expression in the contract 
of shipment “36-hour release” had a well-known, usual, and 
customary meaning, which meaning was the basis of his claimed 
cause of action, judgment for him cannot stand.—Bradford vs. 
McAdoo, Director-General, 219 S. W. Rept. 92. 


Under U. S. Comp. St. 8651, providing that on written re- 
quest of the owner of live stock shipped in interstate commerce 
the time of its confinement on cars may be extended from 28 
to 36 hours, where a shipper, to escape contagion at a point 
en route, desired more time for transit without unloading than 
28 hours, by giving his written request for extension of time 
to 36 hours he became entitled to such extension as would 
cause unloading not earlier than some time between 28 and 36 
hours.—Ibid. 

Where the shipper of live stock in interstate commerce, un- 
der U. S. Comp. St. 8651, requested extension of time of con- 
finement from 28 to 36 hours, and the carrier agreed, a lawful 
contract resulted which gave rise to a cause of action in the 
shipper if violated by the carrier with resulting damages through 
unloading the cattle too early at disease-infected yards midway 
in the transit.—Ibid. 

Weight: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) In an action 
against a railway for damages to cattle from delay and rough 
handling, error in admitting in evidence account of sales by 
the two salesmen who sold the cattle for the commission com- 
pany to which they were consigned was harmless, where the 
court instructed the jury they could not consider the evidence 
as showing the weight of the cattle, if there was evidence from 
which the jury could calculate their weight without the ac- 
count sales——Panhandle & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Arnett et al., 219 
S. W. Rept. 232. 


In an action against a railway for damage to live stock 
through delay in transit and rough handling, evidence as to 
whether or not there was any delay, held insufficient to sustain 
verdict for plaintiffs, the testimony of all trainmen who handled 
the shipment, supported by their records, tending to show that 
it was handled with due dispatch.—Ibid. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Association of Railroad and Steamboat Agents of Bos- 
ton will hold a “come-back and new members’ meeting” at the 
Boston City Club, Saturday evening, April 24. 'The speakers will 
be Senator G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labor, Union Govern- 
ment, Dominion of Canada, who will talk on the subject of labor 
conditions in Canada; James E. McGrath, First National Bank, 
Boston, who will give his idea of conditions in Mexico, and Ger- 
rit Fort, vice-president, Boston & Maine Railroad. There will 
be a banquet and other entertainment features. 

At the monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, April 12, S. G. Thompson, transpor- 
tation engineer of the White Company of Cleveland, spoke on 
“Motor Transportation,’ and W. H. Stackhouse, manager of the 
French & Hecht Company, Springfield, Ohio, spoke on the “Needs 
of the Railroads.” He emphasized the financial needs with a 
statement of the expenditures and deficits facing the corporate 
officers and he presented also the need for the greatest co-opera- 
tion on the part of the shippers and consignees with the railroad 
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officers to obtain increased efficiency in packing, marking, load- 
ing and unloading of freight. 

The Transportation Club of Tulsa, Okla., has elected officers 
as follows: President, L. M. Klein, Gulf Pipe Line Company; 
secretary, R. V. Miller, Wabash Railway Company; treasurer, 
J. M. C. Usher, Price Sand Company; first vice-president, J. A. 
Bernier, Kerr Glass Mfg. Co.; second vice-president, F. W. Dunn, 
M. K. & T. Ry. Co.; third vice-president, J. E. Springer, Frisco 
Ry. Co.; directors, A. C. Holmes, Empire Refineries, Inc.; W. O. 
Allen, Kerr Glass Mfg. Co.; T. H. Steffens, Sand Springs Ry. Co. 





Personal Notes 





The Central of Georgia Railway Company announces that 
Neil G. Skillman is appointed traveling freight agent with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati; R. P. McCullough is appointed contract- 
ing freight agent with headquarters at Cincinnati. 

A. B. Green is appointed traveling freight agent of the Wa- 
bash Railway Company, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 

The Western Pacific makes formal announcement of the 
following appointments: W. E. Mason, general manager; H. K. 
Faye, traffic manager; Charles Elsey, secretary and treasurer; 
J. F. Evans, general auditor; Lyman Rhoades, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer; Archibald Gray, general freight agent; 
Theodore Harte, assistant general freight agent; B. F. Nevins, 
general live stock agent. 

The Geneva (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce has appointed a 
traffic committee, the officers of which are: W. J. Doran, chair- 
man, and R. C. Patterson, secretary. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company an- 
nounces the establishment of the following traffic department 
agencies: Birmingham, Ala., H. R. Todd; Boston, Mass., Alex. 
Stocks; Butte, Mont., L. J. Doran; Cincinnati, O., H. K. Miles; 
Cleveland, O., E. H. Smith; Dallas, Tex., C. J. Rohwitz; Detroit, 
Mich., T. P. Hinchcliff; Los Angeles, Cal., W. W. Elliott; Mil- 
waukee, Wis., F. D. Hunter; New Orleans, La.. G. B. Magruder; 
New York, N. Y., J. A. Martin; Philadelphia, Pa., W. S. Dewey; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., W. V. Taffner; Portland, Ore., R. W. Foster; San 
Francisco, Cal., H. H. Van Swearingen; Seattle, Wash., G. B. 
Smith; Spokane, Wash., H. A. Bradt; Winnipeg, Manitoba, A. R. 
Brown. These representatives all bear the title of “general 
agent.” 


END OF SHORT LINE MEETING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“The one thought I want to bring to you in connection with 
the magnitude of the undertaking that lies before us all is that 
any substantial degree of success in the administration of the 
transportation law must, as I see it, be obtained through a cor- 
dial, helpful co-operation in good faith as between those who 
have the most direct influence and the most power to influence 
the result,” said Chairman Clark, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in his address before the special meeting of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association April 15. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, the state commis- 
sions, the representatives and officials of the railroads, the rep- 
resentatives of the shippers, the shippers themselves, must all 
contribute, each his share, in an earnest and helpful effort to 
contribute to the general welfare and good. 

“I urge that every one take a broad view of the situation 
and look beyond the selfish interests that he may for the time 
being directly represent. I do not expect a hundred per cent 
of that kind of co-operation, but I do confidently expect that 
among the great mass of the representatives of the railroads and 
of the shippers we will have that co-operation. I believe that 
we will have the same kind of co-operation at the hands of the 
state commissions.” 

Discussing the broad powers given the Commission under 
the new law, Chairman Clark said it was the Commission’s 
earnest hope that the moral effect of those powers would be 
sufficient to meet all the exigencies that may come without the 
necessity of resorting to an exercise of those powers in the full 
measure that is given under the law. 

“With this co-operation that I have spoken of,” he said, “the 
necessity of such exercise of power will come seldom, if ever. 

“I am firmly convinced that we Gan accomplish great good 
for all interests and that the best measure of success can be 
attained in no other way, if there be from the very start a thor- 
oughly understood and persistently pursued policy on the part 
of the representatives and officials of the railroads, and those of 
the shipping interests, in considering proposed changes in rates 
before an attempt is made to put them into effect. 

“I think that this new transportation act represents what 
may fairly be termed to be the starting of private operation and 
ownership of the railroaas on its last trial in this country. I 
believe that if the experiences of the next few years under this 
law are such as to be generally unsatisfactory, if it shall de- 
velop that under this law we cannot provide an adequate and 
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efficient transportation system, such as the country desires, goy- 


ernment ownership will inevitably follow. I do not believe that 
government ownership and operation of the railroads in this 
country is the most desirable thing. In that connection I think 
that all of the responsible railroad officials should realize that 
each must do his part in providing, in so far as is humanly pos- 
sible and under the conditions that must be faced, the most 
thorough, efficient and adequate transportation system that he 
can assist in building up. I think that the public must be will- 
ing to pay for the class of transportation that the public de- 
mands, and if the public is not willing to pay for the kind of 
transportation that it wants, it will have to be content with 
the kind of transportation that it is willing to pay for.” 

The Commission, the chairman said, is unwilling to under- 
take administration of the $300,000,000 revolving fund except 
under some definite policy so that the fund may go as far as 
possible in the direction that the Congress intended it to go. 
He referred to the car shortage situation, and said the $300, 
000,000 would all be gone if it were expended entirely for the 
needed car equipment. 

“It may be,” he said, “that it will be possible to acquire 
equipment, depending somewhat on the point of view of the 
treasury department under the equipment trust obligations, in 
which event the payments from the loan fund provided by the 
government wil permit of making it go three times as far as we 
would be able to make it go if one hundred per cent of the pur- 
chase price had to be paid. 

“It is going to be necessary, in spite of all we can do and 
in spite of all of the aid that the government has proposed to 
furnish, either in the way of loans or in guarantees, for every 
railroad to acquire its equipment and to meet its financial needs 
just as far as it is possible to do it on its own credit. 

“We have heard a great deal said during these past months 
about the necessity of restoring railroad credit, and I have tried 
to ascertain from somebody who advocated that, or somebody 
who talked about it, just what it meant, and I have never suc- 
ceeded in getting any reply. [ never propounded the question 
to a man who undertook to answer it at all. I do not think that 
the credit of railroads, spoken of in that way, means anything 
more than the credit of the merchants of Washington, spoken of 
as Washington. What is the credit of the merchants of Wash- 
inghon? Some of them have undoubted and unquestioned credit. 
and probably some of them have none at all, and the same thing 
is true among the railroads. There are all degrees of credit 
among railroad companies as there are among individuals and 
firms and corporations that are not connected with the trans- 
portation question, and so the restoration of railroad credit will 
never be accomplished solely through increasing rates, because 
the restoration of railroad credit will depend on the railroads, 
just as it does among the every day citizens upon the conduct 
and the actions of those railroads as compared with the action 
that might be expected of the individual. 

“The purpose of the Congress has been, as I have said, to 
build up a system of transportation that is adequate and efficient. 
It has declared the purpose to make the users of that transporta- 
tion system pay what is reasonable for the services which they 
get, and to afford to those who are owners of those properties a 
fair return upon the value of the property that they devote to 
the public use. 

“The intent of the Congress is clear. There are going to 
be a great many instances in which railroads can with profit 
and in the interest of development of a good general transporta- 
tion system be merged into, by some arrangement, ownership. 
lease or otherwise, a more prosperous and larger system, and 
so economies can be effected and better service can be rendered 
and better returns can be secured from the operation of those 
properties. 

“The plain intent of the Congress is that we shall work 
toward a limited number of large systems of railroads. It used 
to be thought that there were all kinds of evils and iniquities 
in anything that savored of a consolidation of two railroads 
that could possibly compete with each other. I think that that 
policy, that thought, ignored the fact that unrestrained com- 
petition would inevitably work to a point at which those rail- 
roads, assuming equal vitality to start with, would have ex- 
hausted each other so that it would be impossible for them 
properly to serve the public or to make any return upon their 
properties. I have never believed that that policy was sound. 
I have believed, and still believe, that so long as we have pri- 
vately owned and operated railroads we shall have government 
regulation, and as long as the government exercises the right 
to regulate the charges that may be made against the public, to 
regulate the general conduct of the transportation company in 
its service to the public, I have never seen where there was 
any danger in that transportation company getting big, because 
I think it is a great deal easier to deal with a big, strong, 
healthy corporate organization than it is to deal with a large 
number of individuals that are in more or less distress. 

“Now, gentlemen, as I said I had prepared nothing, I did 
not know when I got up here just what I would talk about, 
but, as I intimated at the opening, the one thing that I did 
intend to do and the one thing I want to do (and if I do that 
one thing I shall be content) is to bring to you the message 
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that the members of the body of which I have the honor to 
be a member, realize the magnitude and the importance of this 
question; we realize that the admonition that all of these rela- 
tions shall be just and reasonable means that they shall be rea- 
sonable for the one and reasonable for the other, just to the 
one and just to the other, and that in so far as in us lies we 
shall endeavor to carry out to the fullest possible extent the 
intent of the Congress, without ignoring, of course, any funda- 
mental principle or any substantive provision of the law, look- 
ing more to intent and purpose and spirit than to a narrow 
interpretation that may be put upon it. 

“We invite your co-operation, we invite your assistance. 
We cannot do this alone. We have powers under that law to 
do almost anything, but if we sat down here and tried to do 
it in accordance with our own preconceived ideas or notions, and 
do it by mandatory orders, nobody would like what we did, and 
we would not like it ourselves when we looked back at it. 

“So I repeat I want to bring to you this message, and I 
hope that it will go as far_as the echoes of this convention 
may reach, that the needs of the hour, the needs of the coming 
day, the needs of the commerce, the industry, the happiness 
and welfare of our country, as well as the needs of all of the 
transportation systems, large and small, that attempt to serve 
our public, demand the fullest co-operation in cordial spirit 
and in perfect good faith, as to all of which I have no question 
of doubt as to the results will be, and I have no doubt but 
that we will build up within five years a condition of affairs 
which no man would depart from to return to what now exists.” 

At the conclusion of Chairman Clark’s address, Ben B. 
Cain submitted a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
indorsing the Interstate Commerce Commision and affirming the 
association’s belief in the integrity and ability of that body. 
Mr. Cain also said Chairman Clark was one of the best posted 
men on the subject of railroads in the country. 


Esch Addresses Meeting 


In a review of the legislative story of the enactment of the 
transportation act, Chairman Esch of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, gave great credit to the mem- 
bers of the short line association for help to the committee in 
preparing the bill that is now law. 

“We at the Capitol know Mr. Robinson, Mr. Cass, Mr. Cain 
and Mr. Blount,” said the chairman, speaking of the short line 
association men who worked on the legislation, with a view to 
safeguarding the interests of the weak roads. “We were the 
men in the trenches on the other side, so to speak, and I must 
say that your representatives, more than once, went over our 
top. Their work shows in many parts of the bill. I think you 
can congratulate yourselves that the views of your president 
are incorporated in the new transportation law.” 

After giving a chronological history of the legislation, Mr. 
Esch said the rule for rate-making now in the law was the 
first change that had been made in it since its original enact- 
ment in 1887. 

“It is a new rule for rate-making,”’ said the speaker. “It 
makes more definite the rate-making power of the Commission. 
It imposes a new duty on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It gives confidence to the investing public. That was one of 
the arguments in favor of its enactment. It was a difficult task 
in coming to an agreement between the House and Senate 
on it. More than once I left the conference room with a feel- 
ing of hopelessness. It seemed impossible to harmonize differ- 
ences of opinion based on principles, as was the disagreement 
about the rate-making section. It is the outgrowth of the fact 
that equal rates must be made on competitive traffic, and when 
tates are equal one road will make a big income while another 
will not make more than enough to live on. But we agreed 
upon it, and we have passed it along to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, without regret, but with the hope that it will make 
a successful administration thereof. As a matter of fact, we 
look forward to a successful administration of section 422 of 
the transportation act. 

“The committees of the two houses of Congress were op- 
bosed to government ownership or government operation. 
They believed the people of the country were opposed. Gov- 
frament operation had not shown them benefits of quality good 
enough to warrant a continuance of control for five years, or 
Wo years, or any period whatever. I am not here to criticize 
the Director-General. He had a great task. But the benefits 
shown by government operation were not such as to warrant 
4 continuance. The confernce committee threw out federal in- 
orporation, compulsory consolidation, and a transportation 
board. I did not notice that you were hot-footed for a trans- 
portation board. We believed it would divide authority and 
responsibility between the proposed board and the Interstate 

oMmerce Commission. We were opposed to divided power 

or responsibility.” 

a Mr. Esch called attention to the fact that the Commission 

the received the power to enforce fair division of joint rates, 

Sada use of terminals, and many other things he thought 

called for the benefit.of the short lines. In particular, he 
tention to the fact that the section requiring the joint 
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use of terminals also provided for the use of main line tracks 
to enable a road admitted to the terminals of another to get 
to the terminals. 

“What would it profit a short line to arrive at the boundary 
of a great city and find that it could not get into the terminals 
in the city because the law did not give it the right to use 
the main line of the terminal company?” asked Mr. Esch. 
“Your president is the man who suggested that it would be of 
no profit to a short line to have the terminals in a great city 
thrown open to it, if it were not allowed to use the necessary 
main line tracks to get into the terminals.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Esch bespoke cordial support for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the short lines. 

“I know there is an impression abroad in the country that 
the new transportation law further contracts, restricts, and ham- 
pers railroads,” said he. “That is why I have called attention 
to some things in the statute of especial benefit to the short lines. 
But I also desire to call your attention to the fact that the new 
law sets aside restrictions that have been on the statute books 
for more than a generation. It permits the pooling of earnings 
and tonnage, or earnings or tonnage, notwithstanding a specific 
prohibition in the act of 1887, if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is of the opinion that that would be in-the public interest. 
Under the same conditions, the terms of the Sherman anti-trust 
law are made inapplicable. 

“No great law is self-enforcing. There must be a human 
agency and to the extent that that human agency is given the 
support of those for whose benefit it is working, to that extent 
will the new law be a success. If the short lines, the big lines, 
the state commissions and the shippers give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission their support, to that extent will be the suc- 
success of the new law.” 


Taylor, of Express Company, Speaks 


George C. Taylor, president of the American Railway Express 
Company, addressed the convention. He said the express com- 
pany desired to continue as a consolidation and not as the four 
companies which were merged in it because the Director-Gen- 
eral of railroads did not care to deal with four companies. He 
said the company had made contracts, of a temporary character, 
with the railroads formerly under federal control, that have 90 
per cent of the mileage of the country. The temporary contract 
calls for the payment of 50.25 per cent of the gross receipts of 
the express company to the railroads which carry the express 
matter. The contracts expire August 31, the end of the period of 
the guarantee of income by the government. He said the com- 
pany expected soon to be ready to offer contracts to the short 
lines. His idea was to have the country divided into districts 
in which the contracts between the express company and the 
railroad companies in the district. would be uniform. He indi- 
cated that, in his opinion, the difference in transportation condi- 
tions in the different sections of the counrty required some dif- 
ference in the contracts. 


“The idea, however, is to have uniform contracts for all rail- 
roads in a given territory,” said he. “That is to say, one short 
line in a given section would have the same kind of a contract 
as its neighbors.” 


Mr. Taylor said that, as construed by the express company, 
the transportation act abrogated the contract between the Di- 
rector-General and the company and substituted the new 50.25 
per cent division of receipts as to all roads that accept the six 
months’ guaranty. As to roads that were not under federal con- 
trol and have not accepted the guaranty, but did assign their 
old contracts to the new express company, Mr. Taylor said the 
contracts in effect before federal control would continue until 
cancelled or they expired by limitation. 


“But I expect to be able to offer you a contract that you will 
be glad to trade for the old one,” said Mr. Taylor. “I think it 
will be better for all of us to cancel the existing contracts and 
face the future together. But we cannot compel the cancellation 
of any contract that was in existence at the beginning of federal 
control, the holder of which was not taken over by the govern- 
ment and has not accepted the offer of a guaranty. Such a con- 
tract remains in force.” 


The matter of negotiating an express contract seemed so im- 
portant that the convention carried a motion made by F. J. Lis- 
man of New York, directing President Robinson to appoint a 
committee of not fewer than five to consult with the express com- 
pany. A suggestion was made that the subject be placed in the 
hands of the traffic bureau the association may establish, but the 
convention voted it down. 

Mr. Taylor assured a number of inquirers that even if the 
contract entered into between the express company and the Di- 
rector-General had been abrogated as the express company be- 
lieved, there would be no change in the apportionment of expenses 
as between the express company and the short lines. He said 
the express company would not insist on the short line paying 
a larger share of the wages of joint employes. 

“How about if you are paying the whole wage?” inquired one 
of the delegates. 

“I assure you there will be no change in that arrangement 
either,” he replied. . 
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Socialization of Industry 


Samuel O. Dunn, editor of The Railway Age, discussing the 
movement for the “socialization” of all property and industry, 
said the railroads constituted the largest industry in the world in 
which there was a high degree of concentrated ownership and 
management, and that it was natural that the propaganda. of 
advocates of socialization in this country should be aimed first at 
the destruction of private ownership and management of rail- 
roads. 

“The success of the propaganda against private ownership 
and management of railroads,” said he, “unquestionably would 
be a success of the propaganda against private property of such 
Magnitude as greatly to strengthen and accelerate the whole 
movement of the socialization of property and industry. 

“Whether private management of railroads will succeed or 
fail will doubtless depend principally upon the way in which, 
under the new legislation, the railways are regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and are operated and conducted 
by the owners and managers. Therefore, upon the regulating 
authorities and the railway managers rests an enormous responsi- 
bility. Upon the way in which they perform their duties will 
probably largely depend not only the future of the railroads, but 
in a large measure the entire industrial and political future of 
the United States.” 

Mr. Dunn said that Congress, by implication, had recognized 
the existing inadequacy of railroad facilities by directing the 
Commission, in the regulation of rates, to give consideration to 
the need of the country for adequate transportation. 

“The valuation of railroads which the Commission is mak- 
ing, is not finished,” he said. “The desire that the rates should 
be so fixed as to cause a revival of railroad development was 
made so plain, however, that I have never had any serious doubt 
that until its valuation is available, the Commission would take 
as a basis, for the regulation of rates, if not exactly the book 
cost of the railways, some basis that would be substantially equiv- 
alent to the book cost. We know, from the Commission’s statis- 
tics, what percentage of return on their book cost the railways 
have earned in the past, and we know that when within recent 
years the percentage earned upon book cost has fallen below 
5.5 per cent, the development of the railways has slowed down. 
It is not conceivable to me that the Commission, acting under 
the provisions of the new law, would fix rates that would yield 
returns which experience has shown to be inadequate. As to 
the regulation of rates after the valuation is finished, I have no 
doubt the aggregate valuation of the railways will be such that 
the rates fixed to yield 6 per cent or even 5.5 per cent upon it, 
will yield a return relatively as large as the railroads have had 
in the past.” 


Committees Appointed 


The following committees were named to act on recom- 


mendations made by President Robinson in his report: 

Legal Committee: James C. Rich, general counsel, Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern; John C. Pruyn, general counsel, Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay 
Ry.; Clarence M. Oddie, general counsel, Western Short Line Assn.; 
W. L. Sykes, general counsel, Grasse Rover Railroad; C. H. Hartley, 
Gen. Megr., Wisconsin River Railroad; Ed. S. Hughes, Pres., Roscoe 
Las gs & Pacific Ry.; B. E. Eaton, general counsel, Gulf & Ship Is- 
an y. 

Traffic Committee: Wm. E. Halm, Pres., New York Dock Ry.; D. 
M. Swope, V. P., McCloud River Ry.; John T. Cochrane, Pres., Ala- 
bama, Tenn. & No.; H. F. Bohr, T. M., "Tenn., Ala. & Ga.; C. C. Ray, 
T. M., DeQueen & Eastern Ry.; W. H. Barrow, G. F. A., Christie & 
Eastern Ry. 

Purchasing Committee: Ross Beason, T. M., Salt Lake & Utah 
R. R.; N. B. Billingsley, Pres., Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western; F. R. 
Raiff, T. M., Brigham & Garfield; M. G. Dooley, G. M., Minneapolis, 
Northfield & S.; Sturgis G. Bates, receiver, Eastern Kentucky; C. J. 
Turpin, G. M., Beaver, Meade & Englewood; P. F. Manning, G. M., 
Frankfort & Cincinnati R. R. 

Finance Committee: E. D. Luce, V. P., Electric Short Line, 
chairman; Col. K. D. Klemm, Pres., Kansas City & Kaw Valley; C. W. 
Pidcock, Pres., Georgia Northern Ry.; W. T. Eldredge, Pres., Sugar- 
land Ry.; Col. P. L. Gerhart, G. M., Bush Terminal Ry.; R. K. Minson, 

. F. A., Ariz. & N. Mexico; C. F. Heidrick, G. M., Cumberland & 
Manchester Ry. 

Revision of By-Laws and Nomination of Officers: D. F. Kirkland, 
G. M., Georgia & Florida; A. M. Ardery, V. P., Virginia & Truckee 
Ry.; M. W. Hodge, G. M., Stanley, Merrill & Phillips Ry.; W. B. 
Townsend, V. P., Little River Railroad; J. A. Smith, G. M., Middle- 
town & Unionville Ry.; J. H. Ernshaw, Pres., Federal Valley Ry.; 
Isaac Smith, Sec., Wyoming Ry. 

Electric Committee: G. T. Detrick, Pres., Sacramento Northern; 
W. B. Strong, Pres., Missouri & Kansas; J. D. Cornell, T. M., Joplin 
& Pittsburgh; John S. Stone, T. M., Central California & Traction; 
W. Clapper, G. M., Interurban Railroad Co.; J. D. DeWees, G. M., 
Youngstown & Ohio. 


New Departments Established 


Establishment of legal, traffic, purchasing and publicity de- 
partments was voted by the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation at the closing session, April 16, of the special meeting of 
its association. It was voted that the meeting should be consid- 
ered the annual meeting for this year and that hereafter the an- 
nual meeting should be held the second Wednesday in May at 
Washington. 

Considerable time was given to a discussion of the rights of 
the short lines under Section 204 of the transportation act which 
relates to reimbursement of deficits during federal control and 
to which President Robinson referred in his report. 

S. S. Ashbaugh, special counsel for the association, said the 
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intent of Congress was that the short lines should not be at a 
disadvantage because of the federal control period. 

“That is the whole thing,” said he. “If you have lost dur. 
ing the federal control period, the government will pay that loss. 
If you had a profit during that period, then you have no complaint 
to make. Section 204 simply means this: If you hada greater 
profit under the federal control period than under the test 
period, you have no complaint to make. If you had a less profit, 
or if your deficit was greater, then the government will pay you 
the difference.” 

Ben B. Cain, assistant to President Robinson, said the ip. 
tent of the conferees on the railroad bill was to give the short 
lines the same earning power they had in the test period. 

“If the act does not do it, Congress has been foiled in its 
attempt,” said he. 

Mr. Cain said he did not believe that much would be ac. 
complished by a long discussion of what the act meant, but that 
the fact that a difference of opinion had arisen as to the mean. 
ing of the section under discussion emphasized the need for a 
strong legal department in the association to protect the rights 
of the short lines. He said the thing to discuss was what should 
be done to take care of the necessities of the short lines. 

“I undertake to say,” he continued, “that as much as seventy- 
five or eighty per cent of the roads represented here today are 
in vital need of immediate aid from the government, and through 
some one of the avenues furnished by this law. 

“I know of roads all over the country hanging by threads, 
living upon the hope that the I. C. C. will rise to the occasion and 
assist them financially in this crisis. You cannot get credit, 
your owners have exhausted their own means and their own 
credit, and we all are here, and the most important question that 
confronts us is how can we get from the U. S. government, that 
has said ‘We want to help you,’ the help needed at this time. We 
are out on an ocean in a storm, and it is time now that the life 
line be thrown out in order that we may grasp it and be saved. 
I think that what we want to do here now is to discuss the 
means and methods by which we can get the quickest relief from 
the I. C. C., financial relief, that will tide us over until a better 
day comes, until these perils that surround us shall have disap- 
peared, and I suggest that we cut out legal discussions, as to 
which none of us are fully prepared at this time, and go into 
the practical features of this case.” 

George N. Brown, former chief examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, said he wished to state that the letter 
written by Mr. Lorenz, the Commission’s statistician, relative to 
the guaranty to the short lines, was backed up by the Commis- 
sion, according to information he had obtained. He said if it 
were true that Congress had not said what it intended to say, the 
shortest way to correct the situation would be to go to Congress 
“and have it fixed.” 

“We may be driven there,” said President Robinson. “That 
may be the only way of doing it.” 

Referring to the finding of the board of referees in the com- 
pensation case of the Arkansas and Louisiana Midland, Presi- 
dent Robinson said he thought that case established the principle 
that all of the short lines were under federal control for the six 
months ending June 30, 1918. 

A letter from Chairman Esch of the House committee on 
interstate commerce, as to the intent of Congress with regard 
to the per diem question was read, the question under discussion 
being whether that part of the transportation act prohibiting 
a reduction in rates, fares, charges, etc., until September 1, 1920, 
prohibited a change in the practice under which the carriers 
eliminated the two days’ free time which had been allowed by the 
Railroad Administration. 

After pointing out that the word “practice” was included in 
the language prohibiting a reduction in rates, etc., Chairman 
Esch said in his letter: 

“The allowance of two days’ free time on foreign equipment 
for short lines and the two days’ free time for loading by 4 
shipper on a short line, constitute, in my opinion, a ‘practice.’ 
Therefore, the charges permitted by the U. S. R. R. Administra 
tion during federal control cannot be reduced prior to September 
1, 1920, but the plain intent of section 208 would allow an 10 
crease. The increase in the per diem allowance since March |, 
1920, would seem to be justified under my interpretation of sec 
tion 208. 

“Of course, as a framer of the transportation act I am nt 
an interpreter of the act, the right of interpretation being left to 
the Commission and the courts. As you asked for my opinion ! 
can give it as above.” 


Report on Per Diem 


The following committee report on the per diem question 
was adopted: 

“Your committee on car service, after investigation of the 
question of two days’ free time and the increase in per diel 
from sixty cents to ninety cents is of the opinion that the object 
of section 208 and the intent of Congress was to prevent a reduc 
tion in the net revenue of any railroad during the six months 
guaranty period, as provided in the transportation act, paragraP 
A, Section 208, relating to all rates, fares, and charges, and 
classifications, regulations and practices in any wise changiNé, 
affecting, or determining any part of the aggregate of rates, fare 
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or charges, or for value of the service rendered, which, on Febru- 
ary 29, 1920, were in effect: 

“And your committee therefore recommends that the presi- 
dent of this association be authorized to immediately notify the 
American Railroad Association of this resolution, and to request 
them to rescind their action with reference to rates of per diem 
from sixty cents to ninety cents, and that he take such other 
steps as in his judgment are necessary to effect this, and also 
to continue the practice of allowing short line railroads two 
days’ free time as in effect February 29, 1920. Pending the out- 
come of the negotiations heretofore referred to, we recommend 
that all members of this association make their reports on the 
same basis as during federal control.” 

The association adopted the report of the purchasing com- 
mittee recommending that a central purchasing agency be estab- 
lished under the direction of the president. It was provided that 
purchasing through the agency shall be optional on the part of 
members, and that the expense of the agency be met from its 

rofits. 

' The report of the finance committee, recommending that the 
executive board be authorized to make such assessments from time 
to time as may be necessary to carry on successfully the work of 
the association, was adopted. The executive board also was author- 
ized to establish rules for the collection of a proportion of the 
money ultimately collected under Section 204 of the transportation 
act for the reason that the association was “directly responsible for 
the enactment of this provision,’ and that a great amount of 
work will fall on the association in accomplishing the collection 
of the sums due the various carriers. 

The by-laws of the association were changed so that instead 
of having seven vice-presidents there will be three, one for each 
of the classification territories, and an executive board of fifteen 
members, the three vice-presidents being ex-officio members of 
the board, which may increase the number of vice-presidents. 

The report of the legal committee recommending the crea- 
tion of a legal department to look after legal questions affecting 
the general interests of the association which may arise under 
the new transportation law, was adopted. The president was 
authorized to employ competent counsel for the department, and 
it was provided that an assessment be made to meet the expenses 
of the new department. 

The report of the traffic committee recommending the 
establishment of a traffic department at Washington was adopted. 
The report follows: 


It is the opinion of the committee that it is desirable a traffic 
department be added to the Washington office to furnish advice and 
assistance to the officers and members. 

There are several possible sources of revenue including: 

The establishment of offices at commercial centers to solicit busi- 
ness for such member lines as care to use such agencies, an 

As agent for the filing of tariffs with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington. 

The establishment and scope of the department should be left to 
the judgment of the executive board. 

The traffic committee also offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, providing that efforts be made by the association to get 
representation for the short lines through membership by one 
or more members of the traffic department to be established on 
the several regional and district freight traffic committees. 

; A resolution was adopted giving electrically operated member 
lines representation on all standing and special committees. 

The association also voted to establish a bureau of publicity 
under the direction of the president. The bureau will conduct a 
campaign to reach the general public. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President: Bird M. Robinson. Vice-presidents: B. S. Barker, vice- 
president Gainesville & Northwestern; L. S. Cass, president Waterloo, 
Cedar Falls & Northern; F. J. Lisman, F. J. Lisman & Co., New York. 
Secretary-treasurer: T. F. Whittelsey, Washington, D. C. Executive 
board: Western District—Geo. F. Detrick, president Sacramento 
Northern R. R., Mills Bldg., San Francisco; Wm. G. Dows, president 
and general manager Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Ry., Cedar Rapids, 
la; K. D. Klemm, president Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western 
R. R., Kansas City, Mo.; W. C. Orem, president and general manager 
Salt Lake & Utah Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah; W. L. Luce, president 
and treasurer Electric Short Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. Eastern 
District—B. Dawson Coleman, president and general manager Cambria 
& Indiana R. R., Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. E. Halm, 
president New York Dock Ry., 44 Whitehall St., New York City; J. S. 
Jones, president Wisconsin & Northern R. R., Columbus, O.; C. H. 
Cheney, president South Manchester R. R., South Manchester, Conn.; 

. B. Stewart, president Akron, Canton & Youngstown Ry., Canton, 
pio. Southern_District—C. W. Pidcock, president Georgia Northern 
y., Moultrie, Ga.; J. T. Cochrane, president and general manager 
or ama, Tennessee & Northern R. R. Corp., Mobile, Ala.; Sturgis G. 
ates, receiver Eastern Kentucky Ry., Riverton, Ky.; John M. Dwight, 
president Virginia Blue Ridge R. R., Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
mT ++ Geo. W. Hardin, vice-president and general manager East 
enn. & Western Carolina R. R., Johnson City, Tenn. 


ACCOUNTING CIRCULAR 


In Accounting Circular No. 143-A, George H. Parker, comp- 
troller for the Railroad Administration, has prescribed the forms 
and rules for the issuance, recording and payment of vouchers, 
checks or other documents in settlement of final decrees, judg- 
ments and awards against railroads under federal control, in ac- 
cordance with sections 206 and 210 of the transportation act. 

ey provide for the settlement of federal control accounts. 
lése rules have only to do with documents issued in accordance 
With judicial proceedings. ; 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member Of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer,to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, . 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Claims Paid on Basis of Invoice Price 

Illinois —Question: In your answer to “New York” on page 
460 of The Traffic World of March 6 you state that if the claim 
had already been adjusted on the basis of the invoice price at 
shipping point and a full acquittance given to the carrier, as 
is usually required, the settlement would be viewed in law as a 
full accord and satisfaction and not subject to review. 

My understanding is the Cummins amendment made unlaw- 
ful any limitation of liability on the part of the carrier, there- 
fore should it be finally determined by the Supreme Court, as 
we all believe it will, that the liability of the carrier is the 
market value of goods at destination plus interest on such value 
from date when in general course the goods should have been 
delivered, any claims paid since the enactment of the Cummins 
amendment on any other basis were paid on an illegal basis 
and are therefore subject to review and amendment to the 
proper basis. : 

Answer: Where the parties have voluntarily and mutually 
agreed on the method for paying a claim, and such payment 
was actually made and a full acquittance given, such a settle- 
ment will not be later questioned by the courts, and the money 
paid therein be recovered back, merely because the payment 
was made under a mistake or in ignorance of the law. The 
United States Supreme Court and many state courts have held 
that where a voluntary payment is made under mistake of 
law, but with full knowledge of all the facts, or with the means 
of such knowledge, and not induced by any fraud or improper 
conduct on the part of the payee; or where the law is unsettled, 
and is in doubt, and money has been paid under mistake of 
the true construction of the law, such payment may be consid- 
ered in the nature of a compromise and cannot be recovered 
back. This same rule 9 has been applied to cases where the 
payments were made under rules or laws that were subsequently 
declared unconstitutional or invalid. 


Reduction in Intrastate Rates 


Utah.—Question: Please advise whether the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has jurisdiction since March 1, 1920, of 
reparation claims on intrastate traffic based wholly upon viola- 
tion of the long-and-short-haul clause of the state statute. The 
transportation act apparently contains no provision with respect 
to intrastate rates after March 1, 1920, and yet it prohibits a 
reduction of any rates for a certain length of time. In view of 
this provision, is it, in your opinion, within the jurisdiction of 
a state commission or state courts to entertain claims or suits, 
respectively, for the recovery of overcharges on intrastate 
traffic? 

Answer: Section 208 (a) of the transportation act of 1920 
prohibits the reduction of a rate or charge prior to September 
1, 1920, unless such reduction is approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. One of the first acts of the Commis- 
sion, after it began administering under the new transportation 
act, was to issue a notice to the carriers calling their attention 
to the fact that no reduction in rates, fares, or charges, without 
its consent, would be lawful after February 29, 1920, and prior 
to September 1, 1920. In this order the Commission stated in 
part: “Changes in intrastate rates, fares, charges, classification, 
regulations or practices, filed with the Commission and not 
effective before February 29, are not pursuant to authority of 
law. The jurisdiction over intrastate rates, etc., passed to the 
state regulating authorities at 21:01 a. m., March 1, 1920, with 
the limitation above referred to that such rates, etc., shall not 
be reduced prior to September 1, 1920, without the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commisison, and subject further to 
the provisions of section 13 of the act to regulate commerce as 
amended by section 416 of the transportation act of 1920.” 


Defeating Through Rate 


IHinois—Question: Please see your answer to “Pennsyl- 
vania,” shown on page 586 of the Weekly Traffic World of 
March 27, in which you call attention to the Commission’s rul- 
ing in the case of the Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry., 34 I. C. C. 276. Does the fact that the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit reversed this decision in 
the case of W. H. Settle vs. B. & O. S. W. Ry., I. C. C. Docket 
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3083, as shown in the Weekly Traffic World of May 25, 1918, 
page 1112, make any difference in your answer? What you say 
in your reply to “Pennsylvania” seems to be all right, but I 
do not think you have gone far enough. 

Answer: The purport of our answer to “Pennsylvania” 
was that if there were but one published through rate from 
Smith’s private siding at A to the consignee at B, which is 
via road Y, and that the only manner in which Smith can ob- 
tain the benefit of the latter through rate via road X is by 
billing his shipment to Jones with instructions to rebill to con- 
signee at B, that in accordance with the principles affirmed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Kanotex case, the 
billing of said shipment in the manner described above was for 
the purpose of defeating the lawful through rate and was un- 
lawful. Of course, such a shipment could lawfully be switched 
from road Y to road X if physically connected, at the published 
switching charges and bill of lading issued by the latter road, 
provided it did not absorb the switching charges in its local 
rates from A to B. 

We do not understand that the principles affirmed by the 
Commission in the Kanotex case have been reversed or modi- 
fied by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit, in the case of W. H. Settle vs. B. & GO. S. W. Ry. Co., but, to 
the contrary, that court plainly differentiated between the two 
cases and said: “It is well settled that whether a given trans- 
portation is interstate or intrastate must be determined by the 
essential character of the commerce, and that the interstate 
character could not be evaded by the mere device of billing to 
an intermediate point and then rebilling from that point.” In 
other words, we do not believe that the possession and reship- 
ment by Jones of Smith’s shipment differs in principle from 
the Kanotex case or brought it within the limitations of the 
Settle case. 

Carrier as Warehouseman Governed by Bill of Lading 

Virginia.—Question: Several carloads of steel were shipped 
intrastate from a point in Virginia to a point in Virginia over 
federal controlled roads. Consignee, on own volition, unloaded 
the steel on company’s grounds, where it lay for some weeks by 
reason of railroad agent’s having stated to consignee that there 
would be no charge made for storage while lying on railroad’s 
grounds beside track. Subsequently a railroad inspector re- 
versed the railroad agent and called upon the consignee to pay 
regular storage rates under Agent J. E. Fairbank’s I. C. C. No. 
7. If, at the time cars were unloaded, consignee gave railroad 
agent clear receipt and railroad agent gave consignee a clean 
freight bill showing that transportation charges had been pre- 
paid, was not this a clean delivery and a termination of the 
transportation contract and was not the verbal agreement be- 
tween railroad agent and consignee as to the storage while on 
company’s grounds a new contract outside of a transportation 
matter and binding upon the railroad? Further, if the railroad 
repudiates the action of its agent in making such a new con- 
tract outside of transportation, cannot railroad and consignee 
lawfully agree on an arbitrary amount of storage charges with- 
out regarding Agent Fairbanks’ I. C. C. No. 7? 

Answer: The shipment above described being an intrastate 
one, we have no information by which to determine how the 
courts in Virginia might view the status of a carrier holding 
property as a warehouseman, and the authority of the carrier’s 
agent to bind the railroad to terms and conditions contrary to 
its published tariffs. But in interstate shipments, the published 
tariff charges for storage would apply, and the carrier’s agent 
could not deviate from the same. In addition, the carrier’s 
responsibility as a warehouseman would be included under the 
term “transportation,” so that the bill of lading contract would 
govern such service. 

The United States Supreme Court said in the case of C.C.C. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Dettleback, 239 U. S. 588, that Congress, 
by the provisions of the Hepburn act, intended that the duty 
of carriers to the public included the performance of a variety 
of services that, according to the authority of the common law, 
were separable from the carrier’s services as carrier, and, in 
order to prevent overcharges and discriminations from being 
made under the pretext of performing such additional services, 
it enacted that, so far as interstate carriers by rail were con- 
cerned, the entire body of such services would be included 
together under the single term “transportation” and subjected 
to the provision of the act respecting reasonable rates and the 
like. 

Carrier Refusing Return of Claim Papers 

Ohio.—Question: Frequently the carriers refuse to return 
the original claim papers that are filed by the claimant in sup- 
port of the claim, when requested by the claimant so to do, 
after the carrier has refused to pay the claim, the carrier claim- 
ing that they do not desire to surrender the claim papers in 
support of the claim, because it comprises part of the carrier’s 
file and for the further reason that it is evidentiary basis upon 
which the claim was declined. 

I believe that I have read decisions in which it has been 
ruled that the papers belong to the claimant and must be re- 
turned by the carrier; that the carrier can retain only those 
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papers which rightfully belong to it, namely, the letter from the 
claimant, together with perhaps the bill that the claimant ren- 
dered against the carrier, but that such papers, such as the bil] 
of lading, freight receipt and certified copies of invoices, ete 
belong to the claimant and must be returned in the event the 
claim is turned down. Kindly let me hear from you through 
your column in The Traffic World, citing authority. 

Answer: The United States Railroad Administration, in 
General Order No. 41, directed the carriers to the effect that 
claim papers shall remain in possession of the paying carrier. 
But this order obviously affected such carriers only as were 
under federal control, and during that period merely. In addi- 
tion, it is doubtful whether any court would sustain such a rul- 
ing, especially if the carrier had declined the claim. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in the case of Minnesota & Ontario 
Power Co. vs. Big Fork & International Falls Railroad Co. et al., 
47 I. C. C. 208, ruled that it had no power to direct the carriers 
to return claim papers filed with them by the claimants. 

It is our opinion that particularly in such claims as have 
been refused by the carrier, and the latter could claim no proper 
right in documents filed with them, on demand of the carriers 
by claimants, which represent material evidence by which to 
prove a good cause of action against the carriers and that in 
the event such a claimant instituted a proceeding in a court 
thereon recovery of damages based upon such claim papers, and 
that the courts would order the tarriers to produce the same, 
and, if failing so to do, would allow the plaintiff to introduce 
copies or secondary evidence of the same. 


Shipper’s Load and Count Stipulation 


New York.—Question: John Doe makes a carload shipment 
of bath tubs to Richard Roe, bill of lading bearing insertion, 
“Shipper’s load and count.” When delivery is being made at 
destination bath tubs check in more or less damaged condition, 
being chipped, and freight bills are so indorsed by local agent 
bearing his signature. Claim is presented and declined by rail 
carrier. Affidavit is furnished by shipper that property was 
loaded carefully and in good order when delivered to rail carrier. 
Will you kindly advise if we will be unable to collect the 
charges as incorporated in our claim presented to the railroad, 
and have we any alternative of collection through the courts? 

Answer: The common law makes a carrier of freight an 
insurer. The shipper does not have to prove negligence in 
order to establish liability. He may prove the delivery of the 
goods in proper condition to the carrier; that he demanded the 
goods at their point of destination and that they were delivered 
to him in bad condition. This throws the burden of proof upon 
the carrier to show that the goods were either delivered to 
the initial carrier in bad condition, or that they were not dam- 
aged in transit, or that they were damaged by reason of some 
one of the causes which the law recognized as exceptions to 
the liability of the carrier as such insurer; for instance, where 
the shipper packed or loaded the goods improperly, or damage 
resulted from the inherent nature of the goods. In such cases 
of exceptions, the burden is upon the carrier to show the act 
excepted was the proximate cause of the loss or damage. On 
the other hand, the carriers, under federal control, by reason 
of rule 8 (a) in General Order No. 57-A, by the United States 
Railroad Administration, take the position that they will not 
voluntarily admit and adjust a claim for loss or damage which 
shows no defect in equipment or seal record, which record they 
accept as prima facie evidence that the carrier has delivered 
all the goods that were loaded into the car. But, as we have 
often stated in these columns, we do not consider this position 
by the carrier as a proper one, or that could be sustained in 
any proceedings in the courts. The courts generally hold that 
the carrier, having given a bill of lading for goods cannot relieve 
itself from liability on the ground that the goods were not dam- 
aged in transit, except by the clearest proof of that fact; that 
in an action against the carrier, the plaintiff makes a prima 
facie case by proving that the goods were received by the cal- 
rier for transportation, in good order, and that they were deliv- 
ered at destination in bad order. 


Damage on Order-Notify Shipment 


Texas.—Question: Noting your answer to “Louisiana” it 
your issue of March 27, relative to demurrage on order-notify 
shipments, we note that this is diametrically opposite to your 
answers to “Rhode Island” in your issue of August 16, and to 
“Missouri” in your issue of August 2. You refer to a Commis 
sion ruling, which was not referred to in the other answers. 
Is it on account of this being a new ruling that your opinion 
has changed? 


Answer: We respectfully submit that the facts presented 
in the question from “Louisiana” are not similar to those from 
“Missouri” and therefore the answer to one is not conclusive 
on the other.- It will be noted that “Missouri” states “that the 
car was placed on the private track of the party to be notified 
and our conclusion was that such placement is equivalent to 
notification of its arrival under rule 4, section C, of the Na 
tional Car Demurrage Rules. In the “Louisiana” inquiry the 
car was billed to the consignee and held on the carrier’s public 
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delivery tracks pending actual notice to the party to be notified, 
and and on such facts the Commission held, in a previous case, 
that the placing of the car on the team track and giving notice 
to the party to be notified amounts to a discharge of the car- 
rier’s obligation in the matter of delivery. 

Delay in Delivery 


Ohio.—Question: A car of lima beans was shipped to us 
from California March 2, which we were urgently in need of 
and, as the market declines on this commodity on the approach 
of warm weather, it was necessary that car be given prompt 
handling. Car was routed S. P., T. & P., I. M. S., B. & O., at 
East St. Louis. About the middle of March we started tracer 
through the B. & O. and also took up with the-I. M. & S. at 
St. Louis, but with no results. April 5 we were notified by the 
B. & O. that this consignment had arrived, but had been trans- 
ferred en route. We have B. & O. private siding and imme- 
diately instructed that line to place car at our warehouse. We 
kept after them every day to get car placed, and yesterday, 
April 9, the switchmen went out on a strike and car is still 
in their yard, so situated that we cannot reach it even with a 
truck. Impossible to state when operations will resume. We 
have sold about 400 bags of these beans to various customers 
and if we cannot deliver them within the next day or two these 
orders will be canceled and, as the market is weakening, we 
will be obliged to sell at a loss. 

In view of the fact that we were not notified that the car 
was transferred, so that we could take up for prompt move- 
ment, and car was in the yard for four full days before strike 
took effect, have we any redress in case we are unable to fill 
our back orders promptly and they are canceled? 

Answer: The duty of a carrier is not merely to carry 
safely the goods entrusted to it, but also to deliver them to the 
right person, at the specified place and within a reasonable 
time. There is no delivery of the goods so as to discharge the 
carrier from liability, as such, where it still has control of the 
goods, or where they are inaccessible to the consignee, or where 
something remains to be done to complete delivery and ac- 
ceptance, the bill of lading provision makes the carrier liable 
for goods until notice of arrival has been duly given and the 
consignee allowed 48 hours thereafter in which to remove the 
goods. If, in the shipment in question, the carrier did not de- 
liver it to your usual place for receiving shipments, through no 
fault of yours, and the strike which subsequently resulted did 
not prevent such delivery promptly on arrival of the car, then 
the carrier cannot make use of such strike as a sufficient cause 
for delay in delivery, and would be liable to you for damages 
sustained. These damages will be measured by the difference 
between the value of the shipment to you at destination at the 
time it should have been delivered and the time at which it is 
finally delivered. So that it would be prudent for you to 
promptly accept the shipment when duly tendered by the car- 
rier unless it has become wholly worthless, that is, has no 
market value, sell the same immediately and hold the carrier 
liable for the difference between the price so obtained and the 
value it would have had if delivered within a reasonable time. 


Notice of Claim—Place at Which to File 


New York.—Question: Your answer to Arkansas, pub- 
lished in The Traffic World of March 27, states that it is pref- 
erable to sue the initial carrier for loss or damage to an inter- 
state shipment. In case a claim for loss or damage is filed with 
the delivering carrier within the statutory time limit, but not 
settled, could suit be brought against the initial carrier within 
the two year period notwithstanding the fact that the claim 
Was originally filed with the delivering and not the initial 
carrier ? 

Answer: The present bill of lading provides in Section 3 
that “Claims must be made in writing to the originating or 
delivering carrier.” In Conference Ruling 510 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the Commission says: “Modifying con- 
ference ruling 456. It is the view of the Commission that the 
Provision in the uniform bill of lading requiring that claims for 
loss, damage, or delay must be made in writing within a speci- 
fied period is legally complied with when the shipper, consignee, 
or the lawful holder of the bill of lading, within the period 
Specified, files with the agent of the carrier, either at the point 
of origin, or the point of delivery of the shipment, or with the 
seneral claims department of the carrier, a claim or a written 
Notice of intended claim describing the shipment with reason- 
able definiteness.” . 

- ry passing upon a provision in a bill of lading which pro- 
7 that claims for damage or delay must be made in writing 
within Carrier at the point of delivery or at the point of origin 
—s four months after delivery of the property, or within 
the months after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed, 
i _ vy the case of Babbett et al. vs. Grand Trunk Western 
ladin 0., 120 N. E. 803, held that the stipulation in the bill of 
— satisfied by claim to the freight claim agent of the 
el (the originating carrier, it happened), though not af 
nt of shipment or of origin. 
aes 4 the case of Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Bixby et al., 205 S. W. 
le court, construing a similar provision, however, held that 
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sending of a formal written claim to the carrier’s (originating) 
freight claim agent was not a substantial compliance with the 
provisions of the bil of lading notwithstanding Conference Rul- 
ings 456 and 510 of the Interstate Commerce Commission. See 
Strommer vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry., 161 N. W. 316, and Equity 
Elevator Co. vs. Un. Pac. Ry. Co., 177 S. W 773, to the same 
effect 

However, inasmuch as the bill of lading provision does not 
at the present time provide at what place the notice must be 
given, but merely that it must be given to either the originaing 
or delivering carrier, notice filed with the delivering carrier 
within the period of time prescribed 1s a compliance with the 
bill of lading provision and would be binding upon the initial 
carrier. 

Interest on Claims 


Texas.—Question: On December 17 we received a car of 
chains shipped from East York, Pa., via Philadelphia, on Oc- 
tober 17. Freight bill shows shortage of 2 kegs, 2 barrels and 
3 cases. We checked short 9 barrels, 1 case and 1 cask chains, 
and so notified the railroad company. The claim for shortage 
amounts to something over $1,000, and has not been paid. We 
write to ask if we are entitled to interest on this money, and, 
if so, from what date? 

Answer: As to the matter of the allowance of interest, 
there is some conflict by the various courts. The Commission 
has held as to overcharges in freight that the interest is allow- 
able, and the Commission always allows interest upon over- 
charge claims and judgments. However, the matter of interest 
upon damage claims is not one which is controlled by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, nor one over which it has juris- 
diction. It is one which comes properly before the courts. 
When a claim for damage is settled without recourse to the 
courts the question of the payment of interest on the amount 
of the claim is one for mutual agreement between the shipper 
and the carrier. This agreement is founded to some extent upon 
the decisions of the courts which would govern in case the 
claim was made the subject of legal action. 

As showing the variance in the holdings of the courts, at- 
tention is called to the case of Service et al. vs. the Sumpter 
Valley Ry. Co., 171 Pacific Reporter, page 202, in which the 
Supreme Court of Oregon refused to allow interest on a claim 
for an overcharge in freight rates. But in the case of Black vs. 
Camden, etc., Transportation Co., 61 N. Y., page 656, the court 
held that the question of interest on damages for injury to 
property through the negligence of the carrier was one which 
must be submitted to the jury. 

However, in probably the most recent utterance of the 
courts, the Supreme Court of Nebraska, in the case of N. H. 
Nelson & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 167 N. W. Reporter, 575, 
held that where a claim or demand is made upon a common 
carrier for loss or injury to goods shipped, interest is properly 
allowable from the date of such demand. 

So that, there can be at the present time no settled rule 
announced as the law upon the allowance of interest upon dam- 
age claims, and this diversity of ruling upon the part of the 
courts will doubtless continue until a case involving this ques- 
tion shall be presented to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and decision had thereon. 


Demurrage—Liability of Party Notified Under Order Bill of 
Lading 


lowa.—Question: A grain firm of Kansas City, Mo., shipped 
us four cars of grain from Leavenworth, Kans., and they ar- 
rived order of the loading elevator at Leavenworth, Kans., notify 
the firm from which we bought at Kansas City. We did not 
know that cars were on track until after 11 days’ demurrage 
had accrued on each car. We are of the opinion that this de- 
murrage should be assumed by party from whom we purchased 
the wheat, as it was consigned to them at Des Moines. 

Answer: Inasmuch as the carrier was required under the 
bill of lading covering the cars to notify the Kansas City firm, 
they in turn should have directed the delivery of the grain to 
you and are liable for any demurrage accruing, provided proper 
notice was given them by the carrier. 


SALE OF GERMAN VESSELS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The United States Shipping Board gave notice, April 20, that 
it would appeal from the judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia prohibiting the board from disposing of the 
ex-German passenger boats which were taken over by this gov- 
ernment when war was declared on Germany. Injunction pro- 
ceedings were instituted against the board by William Randolph 
Hearst and the court sustained his position that the board could 
not sell the ships without express authority from Congress. 





While traffic conditions are so uncertain, The Daily 
Traffic World is a necessity to “big business.” 
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INTERPRETATION OF TARIFFS 


(Ninth of a series of articles written for The Traffic World by R. R. 
Lethem.) ° 

This article will enumerate the principal tariff publishing 
agents and outline in a general way the territory covered by 
the publications ef each agent. Without going into great detail, 
of course, the particular tariffs published by each agent cannot 
be described, but from the outline given it will be possible to 
get a definite idea of where to look for rates, if published in 
an agency tariff, between two given points in any part of the 
United States. 

As was stated in the preceding article, rates on certain 
commodities, such as brick and clay products, coal, cotton, lime 
and cement, live stock and lumber, are still, to a great extent, 
published by the carriers in their industrial tariffs and are not 
included in the tariffs which the various publishing agents issue, 
so that when it is stated that rates between certain points are 
published bya certain agent, this must be understood as being 
qualified to the extent that rates on those commodities are pub- 
lished by the individual carriers operating between these points. 
Furthermore, both class and commodity rates are often pub- 
lished by certain individual lines between points covered by an 
agency tariff. However, reference should be and is generally 
made in the agency tariffs publishing class and commodity 
rates to such of the tariffs of the individual carriers as publish 
rates between the points of origin and destination covered by 
the agency tariff, and it is, therefore, as a rule, possible to 
determine, by examining the agency tariff, where the rates on 
any commodity between the two points are carried. 

The principal tariff publishing agents number twenty-four. 
The first on the list, which will be given in alphabetical order, 
is E. B. Boyd, Agent Western Freight Tariff Bureau, 2222 
Transportation Building, Chicago, Ill. The tariffs published by 
Boyd are numerous and cover a wide territory. 

In addition to publishing the rates applying between points 
in Western Trunk Line territory—that is, rates between points 
in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri and Utah, 
Boyd publishes rates, both class and commodity, from points in 
Western Trunk Line territory to points in Central Freight As- 
sociation, Trunk Line, New England, Mississippi Valley, South- 
eastern and Southwestern territories, and to points in Canada; 
rates from New Orleans and points taking same rates to Colo- 
rado and Utah common points and junction points in Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming; rates on 
manufactured iron and steel articles, cast iron pipe and fittings 
and pig iron from Southeastern points to Colorado and Utah 
common points, and import and export rates between Gulf ports 
and Key West, Fla., and all points to and from which through 
rates are published, except certain rates from Central Freight 
Association territory published by W. J. Kelly and rates pub- 
lished by individual lines and Agent F. L. Speiden to and from 
points in Southeastern, Carolina and Mississippi Valley terri- 
tories. 

The second is R. N. Collyer, 143 Liberty street, New York. 
He was agent for the Official Classification lines in publishing 
the Official Classification. He is now chairman of the Trunk 
Line Association. 

The third is G. P. Conrad, 75 Church street, New York, 
agent for practically all lines in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, in the publication of the Official Railway Equipment 
Register showing car number and marked capacity, length, di- 
mensions and cubical capacity of freight cars used to transport 
freight. 

R. H. Countiss, Agent Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 608 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, is fourth. Countiss publishes 
through rates between Pacific Coast points, also points in Mon- 
tana and points in the United States located in the states east 
of Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, North and South Dakota; also a 
few points in western Canada. 

The fifth is J. J. Cottrell, Agent Richmond Freight Tariff 
Bureau, Richmond, Va. He publishes rates from eastern Can- 
ada and points in New England, Trunk Line and Central Freight 
Association territories via Ohio river crossings, the Virginia 
gateways, including certain junctions in West Virginia and 
Maryland; also via water and rail to points in the South and 
Southwest through south Atlantic ports, with the exception of 
rates from Buffalo-Pittsburgh rate points, which rates are pub- 
lished by Agent F. L. Speiden. Cottrell also publishes rates 
from points in the Carolinas, Virginia, West Virginia and cer- 
tain points in Georgia to points in the South and Southwest, 
also rates from the same territory of origin via Ohio river 
crossings, Virginia gateways, including certain junctions in 
West Virginia and Maryland and via rail and water through 
south Atlantic ports to points in Central Freight Association 
territory, Trunk Line territory, New England territory and 
Canada. 

J. E. Crosland, 215 Transportation Building, Atlanta, Ga., is 
agent for Southern Classification lines in the publication of the 
Southern Classification, the current issue of which is Southern 
Classification No. 44, I. C. C. No. 3 (Consolidated Classification 
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No. 1), which issue contains the ratings and various rules and 
regulations governing the movement of freight under tariffs 
which make reference thereto. 

In addition to this issue, Crosland publishes the exceptions 
to the Southern Classification, I. C. C. No. 4, which issue ¢op. 
tains certain ratings, rules and regulations governing the move. 
ment of traffic under tariffs making reference to same, which 
ratings, rules and regulations take precedence over those jp 
Southern Classification No. 45, Agent J. E. Crosland’s I. C. ¢. 
No. 3. 

Crosland also publishes the Virginia Classification, I. ©, ¢ 
No. 1; the Florida Classification, I. C. C. No. 5; the Georgia 
Classification, I. C. C. No. 2; the Alabama Classification, I. ¢, ¢. 
No. 23; the Mississippi Classification, I. C. C. No. 26, and a 
tariff showing the specifications for containers for fresh fruits 
and vegetables and rules for loading freight moving from 
Southeastern and Carolina territories. 

Seventh is F. S. Davis, Agent Eastern Freight Tariff Bureau, 
143 Liberty street, New York City. Davis publishes rates from 
points in the Atlantic Seaboard states; also Ontario and Que. 
bec, Canada, to points in Central Freight Association territory 
and points in Western Trunk Line territory. He also publishes 
a tariff showing the basis for rates from Atlantic Seaboard 
states to points west of the Mississippi river and south and 
west of the Missouri river. In addition, he publishes rates 
from points in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Maryland to 
Central Freight Association territory and points west of the 
Mississippi river; also rates on ex-lake grain from Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Erie, Pa., to points in Trunk Line and New England 
territories. 

Highth is W. P. Emerson, Agent New Orleans Freight Tar. 
iff Bureau, New Orleans, La. He publishes the rates from New 
Orleans, La., and points taking same rates, except certain rates 
published by Agent F. A. Leland, F. L. Speiden and E. B. Boyd. 
Agent Boyd, and not Agent Emerson, publishes the rates from 
New Orleans to Colorado and Utah common points; also to 
junction points in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Wyoming, while Speiden publishes the rates from New 
Orleans to Southeastern, Carolina and Mississippi Valley ter- 
ritory points, and Agent F. A. Leland publishes rates from New 
Orleans to points in Southwestern territory, except the rates 
on tropical fruits, sugar, molasses and syrup, which are pub 
lished by Emerson. 

Ninth is J. E. Fairbanks, agent, 431 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. He publishes for account of all lines which were 
under federal control the national demurrage rules and rates, 
the uniform storage rules, and, in addition, the recently issued 
Perishable Protective Tariff No. 1, I. C. C. No. 6, which con- 
tains, with a few exceptions, all the rates, rules and regulations 
governing the handling of perishable freight; also a tariff show- 
ing rental charges on live poultry cars owned by the Live 
Poultry Transit Company. 

Tenth is A. C. Fonda, agent, Dallas, Tex. Fonda publishes 
rates applicable between points in Texas, both interstate and 
intrastate rates, a distance table showing the short distances 
between points in Texas, rates between Texas points and Rus- 
ton and Shreveport, La., and points taking the same rates, and 
a tariff containing rules and regulations governing such traffic. 

Fonda also publishes rates on cottonseed products from 
Texas points to New Orleans, La. (for export), rates from 
Houston, Tex., to New York City, via rail and water through 
Texas ports, and rates on certain commodities from Browns 
ville, Eagle Pass, El Paso and Laredo, Tex., to points through- 
out the United States. 

Eleventh is R. C. Fyfe, 1830 Transportation Building, Chi 
cago, agent for the Western Classification lines in the publica 
tion of Western Classification No. 56, I. C. C. No. 14 (Consol 
idated Classification No. 1), which contains the ratings and 
numerous rules and regulations governing the movement of 
freight under tariffs making reference thereto. 

Twelfth is A. P. Gilbert, Agent Virginia Lines, Richmond, 
Va., who publishes rates from Lynchburg, Richmond and South 
Richmond, Va., to points in Trunk Line and New England tert 
tories and Canada; rates on pig iron and salamander from Vir 
ginia furnaces to Eastern and Virginia cities and points 2 
Trunk Line, New England and Central Freight Association terTl- 
tories; rates on iron and steel articles from Virginia points to 
points in Central Freight Association territory; rates on cast 
iron pipe and fittings from East Radford and Lynchburg, Va., 10 
points in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsit; 
class rates from Virginia common and local points, also Hager* 
town, Md., Washington, D. C., and points taking same rates 10 
points in Central Freight Association and Western Trunk = 
territories, and rates applying locally between points i vir 
ginia. : 
Thirteenth is J. H. Glenn, Agent Atlanta Freight Tariff Bt 
reau, Atlanta, Ga. He publishes the northbound rates es 
Southeastern and Carolina territories to points of destinatio 
to which through rates are published, with the exception ir 
rates on pig iron, manufactured iron and steel articles, al 
cast iron pipe and fittings, the rates on which are publishe 
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Agent F. L. Speiden to points other than Colorado and Utah 
common points, rates to Colorado and Utah common points 
peing published by Agent E. B. Boyd. Agent Glenn also pub- 
lishes rates applying between points in Southeastern and Car- 
olina territories, and from points in Southeastern and Carolina 
territories to points in Mississippi Valley territory, with the ex- 
ception of rates from points in the Decatur-Florence-Huntsville 
groups, Which are published by Agent F. L. Speiden, and except 
rates on certain commodities—namely, clay products, cigars, 
cigarettes and tobacco, fertilizer and fertilizer materials, pea- 
nuts, petroleum and its products, and sugar—rates on which 
from the Carolinas, Tennessee and Virginia points to South- 
eastern and Mississippi Valley territories, as well as to points 
on and west of the Mississippi river are published by Agent 
J. J. Cottrell. gent Glenn also publishes rates on cotton and 
cotton linters, cottonseed products, cotton factory products, pea- 
nut products, soya bean products and velvet beans from certain 
Mississippi Valley points to all points to which through rates 
are published; also class and commodity rates from Mississippi 
Valley points to points in Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

Fourteenth is J. W. Gomph, Agent Pacific Freight Tariff 
Bureau, San Francisco, who publishes rates from points in the 
United States to Guaymas, Empalme, and Mazatlan, Sonora, 
Mexico; rates between points in Mexico and points in the 
United States and Canada; rates between points in Virginia, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming and Canada. 

Fifteenth is S. J. Henry, Agent North Pacific Coast Freight 
Tariff Bureau, Portland, Ore., who publishes rates between 
points in Idaho, Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. 

Sixteenth is W. J. Kelly, Agent Central Freight Tariff Bu- 
reau, Chicago. He publishes rates between points in Central 
Freight Association territory—namely, rates between points in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
points in Canada; rates from points in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory to points in Trunk Line and New England terri- 
tories and Canada, Southeastern, Carolina and Mississippi Val- 
ley territories and points in Western Trunk Line territory; also 
export rates from Central Freight Association points to Gulf 
ports for export to Cuba and to north Pacific Coast ports for 
export to the Orient. 


Seventeenth is F. A. Leland, Agent Southwestern Freight 
Bureau, Century Building, St. Louis. He publishes all rates to, 
from and between points in Arkansas, Louisiana (west of the 
Mississippi river), Oklahoma, Texas, and rates to and from 
points in southeast Missouri, except the rates from points in 
New England territory to points in Arkansas and Louisiana; 
rates from defined territories south of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi river to points in Louisiana, and rates from the 
Decatur-Florence-Huntsville group to certain points in Arkansas, 
all of which rates are published by Agent F. L. Spieden; and 
rates from eastern seaboard points applicable via south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, published by W. J. Sedgman; and rates from 
points in North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and West 
Virginia to points in Southwestern territory, published by J. J. 
Cottrell. Leland also publishes rates from Memphis and points 
in Louisiana and Mississippi on cotton and cotton products and 
lumber and certain other commodities to Central Freight As- 
sociation and Western Trunk. Line territories. 


Eighteenth is L. A. Lowry, agent, Transportation Building, 
Chicago, who publishes rates on coal between points within the 
Chicago switching limits, a directory of industries located 
within the Chicago switching district, and switching rates be- 
tween points within the Chicago switching district. 

_Nineteenth is G@ C. Ranson, Agent Canadian Freight As- 
sociation, Montreal. He publishes rates from points in eastern 
Canada to Central Freight Association territory; rates from 
eastern Canadian and western termini of Trunk Line points to 
points in central and western Canada, including Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and Duluth, Minn., and miscellaneous commodity 
tates from Detroit, Mich., to Canadian points. 

__ In addition he publishes the Canadian Freight Classifica- 
lion, the current issue of which is I. C. C. No. 1, which contains 
the ratings and various rules and regulations governing the 
movement of all freight under tariffs making reference thereto. 

Twentieth is J. A. Reeves, agent, Salt Lake City, Utah, who 

publishes rates applying between points in Utah. 
Twenty-first is W. J. Sedgman, agent, 291 Broadway, New 
York. He publishes rates applying via south Atlantic and Gulf 
Ports from Atlantic seaboard territory to Central Freight As- 
Sociation territory and points on and west of the Mississippi 
gas rates between Atlantic seaboard points and Galves- 
. Twenty-second is F. L. Spieden, Agent Louisville Freight 
a Bureau, Louisville, Ky. He publishes all rates to points 
: Mississippi Valley, Southeastern and Carolina territories 
°m points from which through rates are published, except 


tates published by Agent J. J. Cottrell from Trunk Line and 
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New England territories to Southeastern, Carolina and Missis- 
sippi Valley territories via Virginia gateways and south Atlantic 
ports; rates from Chicago, Milwaukee, etc., to Mississippi river 
points and Mississippi and Tennessee junctions published by 
W. J. Kelly; rates from St. Paul, Minn., and points taking same, 
published by E. E. Boyd; and rates from Central Freight As- 
sociation points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line published 
by W. J. Kelly. 

Agent Spieden also publishes all through rates from Missis- 
sippi Valley territory to points east of the Mississippi river and 
such points west of the Mississippi river to which through 
rates are published, except rates published by Agents J. H. 
Glenn and F. A. Lund. Rates from New Orleans, except to 
Southeastern, Mississippi Valley and Carolina territories, are 
published by W. P. Emerson. 

In addition, Spieden publishes rates from the defined terri- 
tories south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi river to 
Louisiana points west of the Mississippi river; proportional 
rates applying between the Mississippi and Missouri river cross- 
ings; rates from Southeastern and Carolina points to Gulf ports 
for export to Cuba; rates applicable on Mississippi intrastate 
traffic, when moving over two or more lines; and rates from 
the Birmingham, Ala., group to eastern and Virginia cities and 
Canada and to Y. & M. V. R. R: stations. 

The twenty-third agent is Fred Wild, Jr., Agent Colorado- 
Utah Freight Bureau, Denver, Colo., who publishes the rates 
applying between Colorado common points and Utah common 
points. 

The twenty-fourth and last on the list is G@. C. Wright, 
Agent Northwestern Freight Traffic Bureau, St. Paul, Minn. He 
publishes rates between points in Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory and points in Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin; also rates applying locally between 
Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin points; commodity rates from St. Paul, Minn., and 
points taking same rates to eastern seaboard and Canadian 
points proper and for export via Rail-Lake-and-Rail and Rail- 
Lake-and-Canal, and rates on wood pulp from Minnesota points 
to points in Central Freight Association territory. 

In addition to these there are a number of agents publish- 
ing billing instructions and guide books for fast freight line 
routes, but the tariffs published by the agents included in the 
above list contain practically all of the rates published in 
agency issues. 


LAKE CARGO COAL RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Without explanation as to why, the Louisville & Nashville 
has proposed to cancel rates to Toledo on lake cargo coal from 
mines in eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, effective May 6. 
The cancellation is a small item in supplement 17 to L. & N. 
I. C. C. No. A14335. It passed the scrutiny of those who check 
tariffs and supplements without attracting attention, though it 
was received by the Commission early in April. 

Kentucky operators learned about the proposed cancellation 
about April 20 and began bombarding the Commission with 
telegraphic protests asking for the suspension of the supple- 
ment. The Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association and the 
Southern Appalachian Association, complainants in the applica- 
tion to the Commission to have it order the connections of the 
L. & N. to obey the order of the commission on car service, 
dated March 20, were the earliest protestants. 

The probabilities, it is believed, are the supplement will be 
suspended. The railroad sent in the supplement without ex- 
planation and in such form that the chances were that it would 
not attract attention. The Commission has notified the L. & N. 
of the protests and given it an opportunity to say why it pro- 
poses to deprive the mines in groups Nos. 1, 3 and 4, as defined 
in the tariff, of the benefit of the lake cargo coal rate of $1.55 
and compel them to pay the rate for Toledo proper, which is. 
$1.90. 


The protesting operators have represented to the Commis- 
sion that they have contracted for the delivery of hundreds of 
thousands of tons of lake cargo coal at the prevailing rates and 
that they will be ruined if the rate for transshipment at Teledo 
is cancelled. Although the price of coal is high and an operator 
who can make delivery has no trouble in selling his product, 
an advance of 45 cents a ton in a competitive market, the opera- 
tors have represented, is too much for them to absorb. Prior 
to the war the profit on lake cargo coal was about five cents 
a ton. When it ran as high as ten cents the operators felt the 
world was one of the best things the Creator had fashioned. A 
margin of 45 cents, they have told the Commission, is out of the 
question. Besides, the cancellation of the rate to Toledo from 
groups Nos. 1, 3 and 4 would be discriminatory unless coal from 
all other L. & N. mines were also shut out of the lake cargo 
coal market. 





Samples of The Daily Trafic World may be had for 
the asking. 
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TALK OF ADVANCED RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Neither the Commission nor the railroad executives are in- 
clined to give out anything concerning a conference they had 
about rates on the afternoon of April 16. It was admitted the 
next day that the railroads submitted figures in the nature of 
estimates as to the amounts of money they need, in each of the 
three classification territories, to put them into condition to serve 
the public, and the amounts of money they think rates should 
be made to return in each of the three districts. The commis- 
sioners, with regard to publicity, took the position that either 
shippers or railroads can come to them for the purpose of infor- 
mal discussion of matters that will come up later in formal pro- 
ceedings and have the discussion that took place in the confer- 
ence treated as personal to the men participating until such time 
as the moving party is ready to go ahead with a formal case. 

The idea as to the conferences that have been going on 
every few days since the passage of the transportation act is 
that a shipper is entitled to consult with a commissioner or all 
the commissioners about the possibility of obtaining relief from 
a situation before he actually puts his complaint into writing 
or tenders a formal complaint; that, in the same degree, a rail- 
road is entitled to consult with a commissioner or all commis- 
sioners with a view to ascertaining which method would be the 
more expeditious for obtaining the relief to which the carrier 
thinks it is entitled. 

From a reliable source it is learned that at least one com- 
missioner is of the opinion that the informal representations 
of the carriers as to their needs and their rights border on the 
preposterous. 

The conference of April 16 appeared to be composed of mem- 
bers of the committee of the Association of Railway Executives 
in general and the traffic executives, traffic attorneys, account- 
ants and statisticians of the Western Classification territory rail- 
roads in particular. That is to say, T. DeWitt Cuyler, Howard 
Elliott and Alfred P. Thom appeared to he in the conference for 
the railroads as a whole, while Charles Donnelly, executive vice- 
president of the Northern Pacific, Edward Chambers, former di- 
rector of traffic in the Railroad Administration, Fred H. Wood, 
H. A. Scandrett, S. T. Bledsoe and a dozen others usually in 
cases involving rates west of the Mississippi seemed to be par- 
ticipating as representatives of the western carriers. 

Several of those in the conference expressed the view that 
the whole subject of rates would soon emerge from the informal 
conference stage, when the shippers and the general public would 
be informed as to how many millions it will be expected to pro- 
duce for the benefit of the owners of the railroads. The labor 
unions have already submitted their demands and they have been 
estimated to call for slightly more than a billion. 

Were the Railroad Labor Board to grant the demands of the 
railroad operatives, the net income earned in 1919 would be 
wiped out and in its stead there would be a deficit of about 
$450,000,000. 

In a general way the railroads have been suggesting 6 per 
cent on a book value of about $20,000,000,000, or $1,200,000,- 
000. Inasmuch as the railroads under federal control earned 
only $517,000,000 in 1919, it has been estimated that the earnings 
of all the railroads were only about $550,000,000. To pay the 
operatives the increases they demand would wipe out that net 
and pile on top of it $450,000,000, as before indicated. That sum, 
added to the $1,200,000,000 to enable the railroads to earn 6 per 
cent on $20,000,000,000, would call for an increase in rates large 
enough to bring in a net operating railway income $1,650,000,000 
greater than last year, of which $1,000,000,000 would go to the 
operatives and $650,000,000 to the owners of the railroads. 

A 25 per cent increase in rates on the volume of freight 
business done in 1919, roughly speaking, would yield $875,000,000, 
or about 45 per cent of the demands the operatives and railroad 
owners have made or are supposed to be about ready to make. 

Director-General Hines, a few months after the armistice 
was signed, said the cycle of war wage increases was at an end. 
If the demands now before the Railroad Labor Board are not 
granted, the implication is that the men will go on strike. If 
the Interstate Commerce Commission does not give the railroads 
as big an increase as they think the law entitles them to receive, 
it is inferred, that they will appeal to Congress for a more spe- 
cific declaration as to its intention in the matter of rate-making. 

Outwardly not a change has taken place in the advanced 
rate situation this week. The Commission has not made public 
any of the memoranda submitted to it by the railroad executives 
showing the needs of the carriers and the methods they think 
could be used for meeting them. ‘There is no indication when 
or how the subject will be brought to the attention of the public 
that will have to pay the bills. 

It is morally certain there will be two views in the Com- 
mission as to the needs of the carriers. The fact that the bank- 


ers have required the Pennsylvania to pay seven per cent on 
its issue of $50,000,000 worth of bonds, and that eight per cent 
is suggested for the bonds the New Haven ought to issue, it is 
believed, will be used by some commissioners as evidence that 
a combination of carriers and financiers is bent on trying to 
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compel the Commission to grant an enormous increase on the 
theory that the interest rate, like every other element entering 
into the cost of living, has gone up, and that it would be idle to 
think of attracting capital to the railroads, through sales of stock. 
which, under the new law, would be limited, in earning capacity. 
to fifty per cent of the excess over six per cent. Other con. 
missioners, it is believed, will take the fact as indicating that the 
high cost of living has hit the money market and the wages of 
money (although its efficiency as measured by purchasing power 
has gone down) have gone up. 

It is argued that if the rate on gilt-edged bonds is to go tg 
seven per cent, there is practically no hope of the new rate. 
making ‘section of the law affording entire relief. It was writ. 
ten by its advocates on the theory that assurance of rates high 
enough to afford a return of six per cent on the average would 
attract capital to the railway stock issues. In the days before 
the world became so topsy-turvy in many aspects, a six per cent 
stock was regarded as assuring the company that issued it 
certainty of being able to borrow, on bonds, for four per cent or 
less; in other words, that those who wished to be assured of 
a definite income, without the risks of partnership carried in 
stock ownership would be willing to lend their money to such 
an institution, for four per cent. 


Railroad financing for a long time has tended toward bonds 
instead of stock. At present the capitalization, roughly speaking, 
is one-third stock and two-thirds bonds. If the interest rate js 
put up permanently to seven per cent, a stock, to be attractive, 
will have to promise more than ten per cent, unless there is a 
great change in the views of holders of idle capital, as to the 
relative merits of stocks and bonds. 

The Pennsylvania bond episode is likely to be a considerable 
factor in the advanced rate case. There are commissioners who 
are inclined to be suspicious of anything the financiers do about 
the time a big rate case is in progress or about to be begun. 
They are inclined to attribute ulterior motives to the bankers. 
The new rate-making section was written into the statute by the 
Associaion of Railroad Security Owners. The members of that 
association, however, are not the financial houses in New York 
which take the initial steps toward financing railroads. Rather, 
they are the banks that have taken the bonds after they have 
been underwritten by the financial houses. 


One of the suggestions that have been made is that the 
financial houses, by increasing the bond rate, are undertaking 
to make unpopular the rate-making section which, if constitu- 
tional, will have the effect of holding down the return on the 
stocks of prosperous roads. Limitations of that kind, it is fig- 
ured, is not pleasing to financial houses, the work of which runs 
to the promotion of new railroads and the extension of old ones. 
There must be hope of big returns, it is suggested, on ventures 
of that kind, if the investing public is to be induced to come in. 
A high rate on bonds would tend to keep capital from going into 
flotations in which stocks formed any part, and a fact of that 
kind might be used as an argument for the repeal of the rate 
making section. 

Shippers and their representatives are as completely in the 
dark about what may be pending as they were two years ago 
when Director-General McAdoo was considering what to do in 
the matter of increasing rates. In fact, some of them think they 
knew more of what McAdoo was thinking than they know of the 
material the railroad executives have laid before the commis 
sioners. They know that the executives have submitted figures 
to the Commissioners and that the latter are having their statis 
ticians check those figures, but there their information ends. 





TRANSPORTATION OF SILK 


District Judge Mayer, for the southern district of New York, 
April 14, complied with the mandate of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit and issued an injunction forbidding 
the railroads formerly under federal control to enforce the pro- 
visions of the freight rate authority eliminating raw silk, artt 
ficial silk, thrown and other kinds of silk from the Consolidated 
Classification. The injunction, in terms, is as follows: 


Now then you, the Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co., Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., Erie 
kk. R. Co., the New York Central R. R. Co., New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. Co., Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. Co., R. N. Collyer, J. E. Crosland and R. C. Fyfe, and all rail: 
roads operating under the Consolidated Freight Classification am 
formerly under federal control, and your agents, servants and attor- 
neys, and all persons acting by or under your authority, suggestions 
or direction, are hereby specifically restrained and enjoined from wed 
ting into effect or operation or enforcing the said “Freight Ratt 
Authority No. 21474, Corrected,’’ and that portion of the Consolidatet 
Freight Classification issued in accordance therewith, and from ré 
fusing to transport raw silk, artificial silk, spun silk or thrown on 
and from refusing to transport such silk at the rates provided in 4 
Consolidated Classification in effect on February 28, 1920, until = 
rates are hereafter changed by proper authority. But nothing herein 
shall be construed to forbid the establishment of temporary embargm 
by the defendants when operating conditions require, provided ae 
said embargoes do not discriminate against the complainants 0! 
commodities covered by the freight rate authority. 





You will get it quicker in The Daily Traffic World. 
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HANDLING OF FREIGHT BY RAILROADS 


The American Railroad Assn., Chicago, Il. 

I have noted with much interest contents of yours of March 
12, copies of which are just being distributed in this locality, 
which is an appeal to the manufacturers and shippers. 

The railroads as a whole seem to be consuming as much 
time in instructing the shippers as to the packing and marking 
of freight, early delivery to freight houses, etc., as they do in 
instructing their employes how to handle the freight after it is 
delivered to them. The shippers stand ready to co-operate in any 
manner and along any lines that will improve the deplorable 
condition that exists and has existed for some little time. In- 
itially a few of the shippers can be justly criticized for lack of 
co-operation. The chief trouble seems to be, and in a good many 
cases representatives of the carriers have admitted that the 
trouble seems to be their inability to secure sufficient and com- 
petent freight handlers and checkers at the wages and salaries 
now paid. 

May I ask why the railroad companies should spend time 
with the shippers and the shippers in turn be put to additional 
expense and time in packing this freight only to have it torn 
up or loaded wrong by some incompetent freight handler? 
Freight handlers are one of the lowest paid class of railroad 
employes, while, due to the importance of their work, the wages 
of this class of employes should be high enough to enable the 
railroads to secure help at any and all times. The shippers are 
paying a high rate of freight and have a right to expect their 
shipments to be handled by competent persons. They do not 
think that the money they pay for freight charges should go to 
pay the salary of some official or officials who accomplish noth- 
ing, but rather feel that some of it should be put where.it will 
give them value received and that is in the wages of competent 
freight handlers. 

Do not misunderstand me to mean that I do not think that 
your association will not be able to accomplish its original pur- 
pose, and that is service efficiency, as I think that you have made 
a good start and that is in handling with the shippers initially. 
However, I might say that so much has been said to the ship- 
pers with reference to proper packing, marking of freight and 
other suggestions set forth in yours of March 12 and feeling that 
the shippers stand ready to co-operate in any manner, I believe 
that it is high time for the railroad companies to co-operate to 
the fullest extent and render prompt and efficient service after 
shipments are delivered to them. The shippers will do anything 
in their power to assist in improving conditions, but this is only 
initially with them. They have no jurisdiction over the ship- 
ments after they are delivered to the railroad companies and it 
ils to be seen that the greatest responsibilities are with the rail- 
toad companies. 

_ Serious delays to shipments are constantly met with and this 
Is One of the most serious complaints that the shippers have 
to make. It is possible that an improvement along this line 
Will be shown, if suggestions such as the shippers have to make 
would be carried out. 

E. L. Henninger, 
Traffic Manager, Bloomington (Ill.) Association of Commerce. 


CO-OPERATION IN TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

During the past winter I have seen office men of mediocre 
physique spend night after night in various railroad switching 
yards out in the snow and rain to make sure that their ship- 
ments were moved. I have seen these same men roll up their 
Sleeves alongside freight handlers and help transfer stuff from 
one car to another. I have seen farm tractors do switching work 
day after day—switching that technically was the duty of the 
railroads. I have known manufacturers to send men across 
Several states to get a trunk or a suit-case full of parts to 
° sn for completing machines—machines that were often sold 

OSS. 

One Michigan manufacturer, within the next few weeks, will 
begin operating a fleet of trucks between his factory and his 
~— ony of supply—in some instances a distance of over 700 
In our OWN organization every man who has visited our fac- 
Sica during the past six months has been instructed to bring 

aS many bearings as he could carry as baggage. 

During the express handlers’ strike over half of our office 
© went down into the railroad yards and spent day after 
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day—sometimes far into the night—unloading express cars con- 
taining our product in order to expedite deliveries to our cus- 
tomers. 

It is hard for the public to realize just how many difficulties 
have beset the manufacturer in making deliveries during the 
past two years. Never before have so many different obstacles 
had to be overcome. 

Although on every hand we hear cries of greater produc- | 
tion, I believe that a thorough analysis would convince anyone 
that it is more a question of transportation, for even with dis- 
turbed labor conditions, the majority of delays in manufacturing 
can be traced directly or indirectly to delays in transporting 
material. 

During the past three years transportation has been the 
“neck of the bottle.” No one has been free from the effects. 
The manufacturer has been delayed in getting his material. He 
is dependent upon the steel mills and the parts makers, and 
they in turn are dependent upon the mines, and then again the 
mines are dependent on other manufacturers for mining equip- 
ment with which to operate. 

The farmer is dependent on many phases of the manufac- 
turing industry to supply his needs, and absolutely everyone is 
directly dependent upon the farmer. 

Thus we get an endless circle of dependencies and, anal- 
yzing the situation from its various angles, the wonder is that 
things are moving along as smoothly as they are. 

Since 1915 the volume of freight handled in this country 
has increased 45 per cent. During the same period the increase 
in number of freight cars amounts to only 2 per cent! 

This deficiency in freight car equipment is seen reflected 
in express service; when a_ shipper realizes the congested 
freight condition he routes more and more of his goods by 
express. 

As a result of this condition express shipments have in- 
creased more rapidly than ever before. Few express cars have 
been built during the past three years. Today it is quite the 
practice to ship commodities by express that under normal con- 
ditions would have always gone by freight. This has been a 
substantial factor in increasing prices. 

The railroads are the arteries through which the very life 
blood of the nation flows. These arteries are hardened, they 
no longer expand, the blood pressure is high. Goods cannot be 
freely transported from one section of the country to another 
and as a result of this our whole industrial system is out of 
joint. 

The only way to compensate for the deficiency is to speed 
the flow of products through the available channels. It is up 
to the traffic men, both with the railroads and with private 
corporations, to accomplish this. It is their duty to judiciously 
apportion material and transportation equipment—to protect 
both buyer and seller, to use every piece of equipment to the 
greatest possible advantage, to safeguard the public interest— 
always observing the basic economic rule, “the greatest good 
to the greatest number.” 

It is a “man’s size job.” It is an unending job. Conditions 
are serious—if we give up to them they will immediately be- 
come disastrous! 

More work, more thought and less talk are needed. High- 
brow legislation will not change the economic condition. The 
problem is practical rather than political. We have no time 
to spend in proving who is to blame. It’s a question of making 
the best of things by putting forth constructive effort and real 
“sweat.” 

Traffic men cannot remedy the _ situation single-handed. 
Others must do their share. The dealer in farm machinery 
should have a clearer understanding of the problems that con- 
front the manufacturer and the farmer should appreciate the 
dealer’s efforts to supply his needs. The public as a whole 
should maintain a liberal-minded attitude toward the railroads. 

Transportation is the neck of the bottle. Immediate indi- 
vidual profit is quite incidental. The big problem is to keep 
the wheels of industry turning. It is up to everyone to face 
the situation and consider things fairly. The problem affects 
everyone directly or indirectly. It’s up to everyone to do his 
part toward alleviating the condition. 

Equipment should not be delayed. The fact that a man is 
willing or able to pay a high demurrage charge does not entitle 
him to hold up a freight car. 

Such a man is not only subjecting some other shipper to a 
hardship, but he is placing himself in a position where the 
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railroads will not be inclined to give him preferred service the 
next time he needs a car. To needlessly detain equipment is a 
crime against the economic welfare of the nation. The man 
who is guilty of it is an enemy of society. 

Cars should be loaded to a maximum capacity, which, gen- 
erally speaking, is 10 per cent above the rated capacity. In 
other words, a car marked 60,000 pounds should be loaded to 
66,000 pounds. 

Consignees should promptly take up L. C. L. shipments in 
order to avoid freight house congestions. 

Buyers of all kinds should anticipate their requirements as 
far ahead as possible. 

Idle talk will accomplish nothing. 
and hard work will save the day. 

E. A. McCarthy, Traffic Manager, 
Tractor Bearings Division, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Chicago, April 21, 1920. 


EFFECT OF STRIKES ON DEMURRAGE 


Mr. Geo. B. McGinty, Secretary, 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 

Your letter of the 14th under the file shown above acknowl- 
edges receipt of my letter of the 9th, asking for an expression 
from you as to the effect of the reconsigning, demurrage and 
storage rules on shipments at the present time encountering 
railroad strikes and am pleased to hear that this matter is 
receiving the attention of the Commission. 

Under present conditions, it is an injustice to compel the 
lumber industry to bear the ten dollars per day storage in ad- 
dition to the regulation car service charges when the strike 
is the direct cause of the situation that confronts us today. 

According to press reports, the railroads seem to be of the 
opinion that the strike is a fight among the brotherhoods. That 
may be true and the question of merit is not being passed 
upon, but at the same time it strikes me that the shipping 
public is entirely overlooked in this matter and that the rail- 
road management itself is not doing very much to relieve the 
present situation, notwithstanding the various reports that the 
office help and officials themselves are in the yards switching 
trains and trying to move dead freight. As early as on the 
morning of April 9, the day on which I first presented this 
matter to you, the newspapers carried reports that the strike 
would be broken in twenty-four hours, but now we are well 
into the second week of the strike and the situation seems to 
be no better; in fact, from our own experience, it seems to be. 
worse. 

We have numerous shipments of lumber moving to rate 
breaking or reconsigning points, which at the present time are 
not embargoed, but when we endeavor to reconsign the cars 
from those points we encounter the alleged embargoes in prac- 
tically every instance; however, as an illustration to show that 
some roads are making efforts to help out the shipping public 
by moving their cars that are reconsigned in transit, I have 
specific instances in several shipments going to Lansing, Mich., 
which one of the roads in St. Louis has during the present strike 
been able to handle for us and has reconsigned to that point 
three different carloads of lumber; but when asking some other 
road to reconsign a car to that same city, which was refused 
by a customer of ours, we were advised that it cannot be done 
account embargo. This indicates that all carriers are not agreed 
as to just what can be done in the present emergency, but if 
one carrier can find a way in which to dispose of a shipment, 
surely there is no justice in another contending that he cannot 
do likewise. 

The lumber industry has an added burden when reconsign- 
ing. The ten dollars per day storage applies only against their 
own commodity, which is an unjust discrimination, as you will 
find it does not apply against any other commodity; in fact, 
when it was made effective it applied only on forest products 
and refrigerator cars, with a distinct proviso that refrigerator 
cars may be detained five days before subject to storage, 
but lumber may only be detained forty-eight hours. At the 
present time storage on refrigerator cars has been canceled, but 
on lumber it still remains, so, with the strike confronting us, the 
lumber people must contend, after forty-eight hours, with a 
charge of $10 per day storage, $5 car service after the four days, 
plus war tax thereon, or an expense of $15.45 per day. The 
other lines of industry have only to contend with the regulation 
demurrage charges, so the emergency at the present time is 
very convincing evidence as to the injustice of the storage 
charges assessed against lumber shippers. 

According to press reports, the railroad employes have been 
very specific in their statements that they have resigned their 
positions, and ordinarily, when an employe resigns, his employer 
has two alternatives—one to offer him inducements to stay and 
the other to permit him to use his privilege of leaving his 
present employment; but in this present case no such action is 
being taken, but merely alleged embargoes placed and the ship- 
ping public forced to contend with conditions over which they 
have no control. Ordinarily when employes leave the service, it 
is customary not to throw up the sponge, placing embargoes and 
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refusing to move shipments; generally steps are taken either to 
replace the employe that is leaving or induce him to stay. |p. 
dustry does not permit its demoralization by resignation of 
various employes. According to all reports, that is the exag 
situation. Employes are specific in their charges that they have 
not struck, but have merely resigned their positions. 

In conclusion, it will be a pleasure, and I know it will be 
most gratefully received by all lumber shippers, to hear that 
during the period of the strike the storage charge will be waived, 
as likewise the demurrage charge, when both accrue because 
of the carriers’ failure to fulfill consignee’s or shipper’s desire. 

J. C. Anthoni, Traffic Manager, 
Chicago Lumber and Coal Co. 
East St. Louis, Ill., April 19, 1920. 


HOW TO IMPROVE FREIGHT SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

What follows may not, I trust, be characterized as a pessi- 
mistic view of a serious situation—rather an effort to get at 
the facts. 

Several meetings of the traffic representatives of industria] 
and commercial concerns have been called in Cleveland recently 
at which the operating, transportation and traffic officials of 
terminal railroads and the express company have been invited 
to be present, for the purpose, apparently, of seeing what could 
be done to improve service in connection with the movement 
of carload and less-carload freight, both inbound and outbound. 

The trend of discussion at these meetings has been, in a 
general way, an effort on the part of the shippers and receivers 
to get from the carriers an expression, promise, or assurance 
that service will be improved, and usually requesting some de. 
tails as to method of procedure. The net result of these meet- 
ings, so far as I am able to discern, has been nil, possibly, it 
seems to me, because the problem has been approached from 
the wrong angle. 

Railroad representatives have explained that yards are con- 
gested, to a great extent, at least, because shippers do not take 
delivery of carload shipments promptly, that they do not unload 
shipments when placed on private siding promptly, and, with 
reference to less-carload shipments, that these are not removed 
from the various freight houses promptly, although admitting, 
at the same time, that shortage of labor in the freight houses 
is a contributing factor to congested conditions, they also state 
that a bad condition at the freight houses is made worse by 
reason of the fact that many concerns sending their trucks to 
the depots for inbound freight deliver a load of outbound freight 
which must be unloaded and handled before the inbound freight 
may be removed. “ 

The situation with the railroads is, of course, infinitely 
worse at the present moment, on account of the switchmen’s 
strike; but, considering the subject from the angle of pre 
strike conditions, I am of the opinion that an improvement in 
the situation can be brought about only through the efforts of 
the receivers and shippers. 

At one of the meetings above referred to, one of the trans- 
portation officials was asked what effort was being made by 
the railroads to provide new equipment. The answer was that 
a meeting of the executive committee of the Railway Execu- 
tives’ Association had been held in Washington recently, where 
it was stated that the financial requirements for new edulp- 
ment for the transportation companies of the United States 
would approximate $600,000,000, and that he thought some action 
would be taken toward providing new equipment, etc. It is 4 
well-known fact that the meeting referred to adjourned without 
definite action; in other words, so far as is known to the pub 
lic, the carriers have not actually placed contracts for neW 
equipment. It appears likely, then, that we may look for n0 
relief through the medium of increased supply of freight equip 
ment during the present year. 

Neither freight yards nor freight terminals have, so far 48 
we can observe, been enlarged to any extent during the present 
year to provide increased facilities for the increased business 
being handled by the transportation companies. ; 

What, then, is the remedy? As stated above, the buck 38 
passed back to the shipper and receiver, who can unquestiol 
ably relieve the situation to a great extent by: ; 

Ascertaining through constant and intelligent effort of his 
own, arrival of freight shipments. 

Removing shipments from freight stations promptly on the 
morning of their arrival or as soon as ready for delivery; ™4* 
ing deliveries of outbound freight to as great an extent as pos- 
sible, contingent upon freight house conditions, after the jnbout' 
freight has been removed. , 

Taking delivery of carload shipments promptly; by that 18 
meant unloading promptly and returning car empty same ay 
as set, if possible. 

Taking, in many instances, delivery of carload freight - 
team track where interruption in switching service would hol 
up delivery and tend to congest the railroad yards. 

Using automobile trucks to as great an extent as pos 
on short-haul shipments. e 
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Keeping in touch with the local freight agents of terminal 
jines in a friendly way; seeking suggestions from him that may 
tend to bring about closer and more satisfactory working con- 
itions. 

. Finally, getting the point of view that the relief so much 
desired is largely contingent upon our own efforts, and getting 
away from the idea that something in some way is going to 
pappen in the railroad situation that will give us over-night 
an increased supply of cars, increased freight facilities, better 
labor conditions and better service. 

The transportation companies can help the situation by 
using the enormous soliciting force that they were so hasty in 
establishing all over the United States to assist in the freight 
houses and in the railroad yards, not in the actual handling 
of freight or the switching of cars, but by being on hand to 
assist the teamsters, checkers, etc., help in the supervision of 
local office operations under the direction of the freight agent, 
and personally insist where they find a concern slow in un- 
loading that this feature be speeded; see to it personally that 
cars are returned empty promptly; and, by personal investiga- 
tion of yard conditions and reports to the proper operating offi- 
cials, very greatly improve yard conditions where there are 
congestions, these latter conditions obtaining in all large ter- 
minals today. 

There was quite a general demand for the reinstatement 
of the commercial offices, with their soliciting forces, the last 
days of railroad control, but it was hardly expected, I think, 
that they would be put on the minute the roads were passed 
back to private control. There seemed to be an uncanny haste 
on the part of the traffic officials of all the lines to get these 
soliciting forces established, no consideration, apparently, hav- 
ing been given to the fact that the railroads could not and were 
not at that time handling satisfactorily the traffic which they 
had on their rails. These forces are of no use to the shipping 
public today, because the roads cannot handle the traffic offered 
them even without solicitation and they can accomplish nothing 
in the way of tracing shipments, because the congestion of 
traffic generally makes that procedure unnecessary or at least 
generally it accomplishes nothing for the shipper or receiver. 
The efforts of this army of commercial representatives properly 
directed would, I believe, very greatly relieve the present un- 
satisfactory conditions of the railroads today. If we cannot 
expect improved terminal facilities or an increased supply of 
cars, logically the effort must be to get better use of what we 
have through concerted effort upon the part of shippers and 
receivers as well as all employes of transportation companies. 

H. P. Potter, General Traffic Manager, 
The American Ship Building Co. 
Cleveland, O., April 16, 1920. 


SEASONAL COAL RATES 


The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh has ratified the 
approval of its directors of the following report of its committee 
on transportation and railroads: 

“Your committee has had its attention called to a move- 
ment started by certain interests in Indiana, Illinois and the 
Central West, the purpose of which is to secure lower rates for 
the transportation of coal and coke during the summer months 
than normally applicable, higher rates to be made for the winter 
Period, on the assumption that consumers will be encouraged 
toeprocure their requirements during the warm weather when 
transportation conditions are more favorable and that more 
regular employment will be provided for the miners. 

“A conference was held with representatives of some of the 
producers, consumers and carriers in the Chamber rooms on 
Tuesday, April 6, 1920, it being the consensus of opinion of all 
i attendance that the establishment of a seasonal rate program 
on coal and coke be opposed. 

“Following the adjournment of this conference, your com- 
mittee on transportation and railroads held a meeting and care- 
fully considered the subject. In connection therewith we offer 
the following report and recommendations: 

“Whereas, There has been submitted in the United States 
Senate by Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, a bill known as 
Senate No. 4087, proposing an amendment to the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce, which provides for rates for the transportation 
of coal and coke during the period from April 1 to August 31 
of each year, which shall be 85 per centum of the normal rates, 
and for the remainder of the year 115 per centum of the normal 
rates, Which will be commonly known as seasonal rates; and 

‘Whereas, A bill has also been introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Cooper of Ohio, H. R. No. 13158, 
Which is substantially similar in its provisions; and 
_. Whereas, Pittsburgh is the center of the iron and steel 
eiustry, which is dependent upon as adequate supply of open- 
a car equipment for the movement of its raw materials, such 

Coal, coke, iron ore and limestone, as well as for the ship- 
Ment of the manufactured article; and. 
the whereas, The establishment of less than normal rates for 
ge Henn Portation of coal during the summer season from other 

Ctions of the country would result in the disruption. of rate 
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relationships with a consequent dislocation of a large part of 
the supply of open-top cars belonging in this district, which 
would move to destinations requiring longer hauls than if re- 
tained in the service between eastern fields and lower lake 
ports where the distances are short and a greater number of 
car days would be provided not only for the movement of the 
coal, but also for the southbound movement of iron ore; and 

“Whereas, Lower freight rates on coal in this district for 
the summer season would not accomplish the purpose sought 
due to the inability of consumers to procure a supply over and 
above their requirements for daily consumption owing to the 
heavy demand for cars for the movement of coal to the lake 
ports and iron ore southbound during the season of navigation; 
and 

“Whereas, A reduction in the freight rates during the sum- 
mer season would create a greater demand resulting in a pos- 
sible increase in the price of free coal, which would absorb 
the benefit to be derived from such reduction; and 

“Whereas, The establishment of such a scheme of seasonal 
rates on one commodity would bring forth demands for its ex- 
tension to other articles, which would result in a chaotic rate 
situation; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 
oppose the passage by Congress of any act which provides for 
different rates for the transportation of coal, coke or any. other 
commodity during one season than applicable in the remainder 
of the year; and be it further 


“Resolved, That a copy of. this resolution be sent to our 
senators and representatives in Congress, the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the American Railroad As- 
sociation, The Traffic World, Railway Age and Pittsburgh daily 
press.” 


SEASONAL COAL RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A substitute for the Frelinghuysen seasonal coal rate bill 
(S. 4087), offered for the purpose of meeting objections to the 
latter measure because of its provision for percentage increases 
and decreases in the published rates, was submitted by Eugene 
McAuliffe, formerly in charge of fuel economies of the Railroad 
Administration, in behalf ofthe American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, at a hearing before a sub-commit- 
tee of the Senate interstate commerce committee, April 22. 
Senator Frelinghuysen is chairman of the sub-committee. 

Considerable opposition to the Frelinghuysen bill developed 
at the hearing, the principal objection urged being that, if en- 
forced, it would seriously disturb long existing rate relation- 
ships. The bill proposed by Mr. McAuliffe, to which he said 
Chairman Clark of the Commission had no objection, provides 
for the establishment of base rates on coal which would be 
revised monthly by additions or reductions of a certain num- 
ber of cents per ton. 

The bill proposed by Mr. McAuliffe follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That Section 15 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, is hereby further amended 
i inserting after paragraph (6) thereof a new paragraph to read as 
ollows: 

“‘(6a). Effective on and after September 1, 1920, all carriers by 
railroad subject to this act will publish individual, proportional or 
joint rates on coal, anthracite, bituminous and lignite; coke, including 
petroleum coke; briquettes or boulets made from coal and coke, which 
will be base rates subject to revision as provided in the Interstate 
Commerce Act and amendments thereto, such base rates to be quali- 
fied by additions thereto, in amount, and on all shipments made 
during each of the following calendar months. 

On shipments made in August 5 cents per ton. 

On shipments made in September 15 cents per ton. 

On shipments made in October 25 cents per ton. 

On shipments made in November 25 cents per ton. 

On shipments made in December 25 cents per ton. 

On shipments made in January 10 cents per ton. 

Such base rates will be further modified by deductions therefrom, 
in amount, and on all shipments made during each of the following 
calendar months: 

On shipments made in February 10 cents per ton. 

On shipments made in March 25 cents per ton. 

On shipments made in April 25 cents per ton. 

On shipments made in May 25 cents per ton. 

On shipments made in June 15 cents per ton. 

On shipments made in July 5 cents per ton. 

Whenever, after full hearing upon complaint or upon its own 
initiative, the Commission is of the opinion that any such individual 
proportional or joint base rate as so reduced or increased is or will 
be unjust or unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
preferential or prejudicial, the Commission is hereby authorized and 
empowered to determine and prescribe what will be the just and 
reasonable individual proportional or joint base rate to be thereafter 
observed during the portion of each year to which the proceeding 
relates, and to make an order that each carrier affected shall cease 
and desist from demanding, collecting, receiving or enforcing a differ- 
ent rate than that so prescribed for the carriage in question. When- 
ever, after full hearing upon complaint or upon its own initiative, 
the Commission is of the opinion that the monthly variations in rates 
for the carriage of coal, anthracite, bituminous or lignite; coke, 
including petroleum coke; briquettes or boulets made from coal or 
coke, as prescribed by this paragraph or by order of the Commission 
hereunder, cause or will cause shipments of coal, anthracite, bitumi- 
nous or lignite; coke, including petroleum coke; briquettes or boulets 
made from coal or coke to be made in such disproportionate quantities 
at any period of the year as to prevent the carriers affected from 
handling their traffic properly, from using their equipment and facili- 
ties efficiently, or from receiving just and reasonable revenue from 
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such coal, anthracite, bituminous or lignite; coke, including petroleum 
coke; briquettes or boulets made from coal or coke traffic as a whole, 
the Commission is hereby authorized and empowered to determine 
and prescribe what monthly variations in rates for the carriage of 
coal, anthracite, bituminous or lignite; coke, including petroleum coke; 
briquettes and boulets made from coal and coke, below and above the 
schedule rates in effect therefor for all the carriers by railroad subject 
to this act, will be just and proper, to be thereafter observed, and to 
make an order that each carrier affected shall cease and desist from 
demanding, collecting, receiving or enforcing a different rate than that 
fixed in conformity with the rates so prescribed for the carriage of 
coal, anthracite, bituminous or lignite; coke; including petroleum coke; 
briquettes, or boulets made from coal and coke. Nothing contained 
in this paragraph shall he construed to authorize or require any 
carrier to demand, collect, receive or enforce any charge which is 
greater or less than that shown in its schedules for switching and 
other incidental services performed in connection with the carriage of 
coal, anthracite, bituminous or lignite; coke, including petroleum coke: 
briquettes, or boulets made from coal and coke. Provided, further, 
that base rates of 75 cents or less per ton will also be exempt from 
the provisions of this paragraph. ; 

Provided further that coal moving from mines to Lake Erie ports 
for transhipment by water beyond will be exempt from the pro- 
visions of this paragraph in so far as such affects the movement be- 
tween mines and Lake Erie ports only, and all coal moving from 
mines to tide water, whether for bunkerage purposes, for transhipment 
by water to coastwise points, or for export, will be exempt from the 
provisions of this paragraph in so far as such affect the movement he- 
tween mines and tidewater only. 

Mr. McAuliffe said he appeared as an advocate of seasonal 
ireight rates and seasonal coal prices and that he believed the 
establishment of seasonal coal rates would, with the codperation 
of all concerned, give to the coal industry the stablization which 
must be obtained if the American people were not to face dis- 
aster. He attributed the strike of the bituminous coal miners 
last fall to idleness of mines. He declared that the extreme 
fluctuations that attend the movement of coal demoralized the 
transportation ‘of coal, and that seasonal rates would auto- 
matically result in the addition of 100,000 freight cars for the 
movement of coal. 

People will store coal this summer, he said, and he did not 
anticipate there would be any idle cars in the next four or five 
months, but he said by the following summer, the people would 
swing back to their old ways and leave their coal supply to 
chance. 

Asked by Senator Frelinghuysen as to whether seasonal 
rates would embarrass the railroads, Mr. McAuliffe replied in 
the negative, saying that, instead, he belived they would profit 
by them. He said the measure he proposed would meet the 
objections which had been advanced both by operators and car- 
riers. He said there was no thought of reducing the revenue 
of the carriers, but that seasonal rates would induce the move- 
ment of coal when the cost of transporting it would be from 
65 to 75 per cent of the cost in the winter months. He believed 
this factor would offset the reduced rates in the summer months 
and that when operating costs were higher, the rates would 
be higher. He attributed the opposition of operators to their 
belief that a percentage increase and decrease would result in 
discrimination. He said the operators believed that the local 
situations “would be violently affected,” but he expressed the 
belief that the Commission would see to it that there was no 
unjust discrimination. 

The question was raised as to how the reduction in freight 
rates in the summer months would insure a reduction in price 
to the consumer so that he would be induced to buy and store 
his coal. Mr. McAuliffe said there was no way of meeting that 
by legislation but he believed the competitive situation would 
take care of that. He said the stabilization of the industry 
would eliminate the “hysteria” periods of buying coal which 
resulted in high prices. 

Mr. McAuliffe said nationalization of the mines would come 
unless the situation were remedied. Senator Frelinghuysen said 
unless the operators and the railroads codperated to improve 
the coal supply situation, the people would demand nationaliza- 
tion as their only means of relief. 

George W. Cushing, of the American Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation, asked why the regulation should be obtained through 
freight rates, and Mr. McAuliffe replied that he could not disso- 
ciate coal from the transportation of it—that without the means 
of transportation coal was of no value. 

Frank H. Baer, traffic manager of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, appeared for that organization and the Toledo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In behalf of the Cleveland Chamber, he said: 

“The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has studied Senate 
Bill 4087 with a view to determining, so far as is possible, what 
its effect would be upon Cleveland’s industries, public utilities 
and domestic consumers, which in 1919 received over four mil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal from Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Kentucky, and over 439,000 tons of anthracite coal 
from Pennsylvania and New York, particularly if the proposed 
legislation is made effective this year, and has after a thorough 
investigation of commercial and _ transportation conditions 
reached the conclusion that a seasonal variation in freight rates 
for coal would have injurious effect upon most of our large 
consumers, and that no material benefits could be expected from 
the operation of the plan this season even if under changed 
conditions they could be obtained in later years. 

“If the excellent purposes for which the measure is de- 
signed, namely, the regularization of mine employment; stabili- 
zation of coal prices, and improvement in transportation effi- 
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ciency, could be fulfilled under the proposed plan, we would 
strongly favor it, but that these objects can be achieved by the 
method proposed is questionable and we feel that an experiment 
which tampers with the rate structure and can disturb long es. 
tablished rate relationships upon which in many instances de. 
pends the extremely delicate adjustment of the industrial anq 
economic balance of the various sections of the country, should 
not be given trial at a time when mine, market, and transporta- 
tion conditions are the least favorable for the plan’s success. 

“The railroad strike from which we are just emerging has 
retarded the movement of coal at least two weeks. Lake nayi- 
gation is a month late in opening. The large consumers are 
bidding against each other for supplies. With an outlet for 
every ton of coal that can possibly be produced this summer and 
a demand for every available open-top car, mine employment 
will be at its height this summer regardless of the transporta- 
tion rate. 

“In the face of these prospects it seems unfair to penalize 
the unfortunate shippers who, due to causes beyond their con- 
trol, such as strikes; mine or railroad disability; lack of stor- 
age facilities; or inability to finance the purchase of winter sup- 
plies, are unable to take .much coal above current needs during 
the reduced rate period. 

“Of Cleveland’s manufacturers there are few having storage 
capacity for more than a month’s supply and for them to obtain 
suitable facilities for the storage of a greater quantity would 
in many and most cases be impossible this year and expensive 
when possible. 

“The money saved in transportation costs by the seasonal 
freight rate plan cannot be considered a strong incentive to 
manufacturers to increase their storage when the savings are 
more than off-set by increases in investment account; the de 
preciation of the coal; the extra cost of handling and _ the 
necessity for protective measures against fires. Those who are 
willing, in spite of these difficulties, to take their winter sup- 
plies of bituminous coal in the Summer, feel it would not be 
possible to obtain them, especially if the plan is popular and 
coal receivers generally, including the railroads, which use close 
to 30 per cent of the total production, are striving to accomplish 
the same purpose. Even if production could keep pace with the 
demand, there would not be enough open-top cars to meet coal 
requirements at a season when there is a heavy call for this 
kind of equipment for the loading of building and road-making 
materials.” 

The objections of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce were 
stated as follows: 


1. Toledo is peculiarly situated with respect to ability to 
obtain coal during the summer period for storage for use during 
the winter period, in that she is one of the important Lake Erie 
ports which serve as a transfer point for coal from the Ohio 
mines for shipment via the lakes to Lake Superior ports. 


We interviewed an operator of several Ohio mines, who 
stated that during the last five years there has not been a sur: 
plus of empty cars at the mines at any time. That the mine 
output has been controlled entirely by the car supply, and the 
mines operated to the capacity of the cars obtained. That at 
no time during the past five years has there been a sufficient 
number of cars to take care of either the mine output or the 
orders on hand. 

“As the Lake Superior docks are entirely clear of coal, the 
present indications are that the northwestern requirements for 
lake movement this year will be in the neighborhood of 30 mil- 
lions tons of coal. As the greatest movement of coal via the 
lakes in any one year was between 26 and 27 million tons of 
coal, this should indicate that the carrying capacity and the 
empty car supply of the carriers will be taxed to the limit (0 
take care of the lake requirements; and the fact that during 
the past five years there has not at any time been a surplus 0! 
empty cars should also indicate that there is very little prospect 
of empty equipment to take care of local requirements for evel 
current consumption, making it impossible for the local coal 
consumer to take advantage of a reduced coal rate during the 
period of navigation, and resulting in his being penalized with 
the 15 per cent increase in coal rates because of his inability 
to obtain coal during the period of the reduced rate. 

2. Owing to the northwest being dependent upon the mies 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky, the carriers 
are morally obligated to serve that territory in the matter 0 
transportation of coal during the period of navigation to the 
limit of their ability, for two reasons. 

“First, because of the saving in the cost of the coal to the 
consumer as result of the reduced rate in effect via rail and 
lake—which is $1.27 from the Hocking Valley-Jackson Grou) 
mines to Toledo docks, plus 50 cents per ton lake haul, or 2 
through rate of $1.57, as against an all-rail rate of $4.60. ; 

“Second, because to force the movement of coal from Ohi0 
mines to the northwest in the winter would put a coal ©! 
into service an unreasonable length of time, depriving local 
consumers of its service; or would mean about one thousand 
miles of rail haul as compared with 185 miles from the mime 
to the Toledo docks. 


“3. With very few exceptions, Toledo industries, as 4 gen- 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOCD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER tN DEMAND 





Merchants and Miners Transportation Co. 





Established 1854 and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
bs a m men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
Havana Line—Freight Service classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
Norfolk, Va., to Havana, Cuba—Direct —_! —— a. aes; ——— aeeene. per mee i 
wor ts) e line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
Fast Steel Ships Scheduled to Sail Every Ten Days 6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
Gensel Casas Gelicited forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 

Steel S.S “Q tico” May 7th. Now . freight TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, II. 
Se : - 8 z AT LIBERTY—Certified Traffic Manager of good character and 
Steel S. S. “Indian” May 17th. Now booking freight ability desires assistant traffic position. Address F. A. Zonker, 


Corunna, Ind. 





Steel S. S. “Quantico” May 27th. Now booking freight 


For Space, Rates and Information Apply to 


A. E. PORTER, General Agent, Norfolk, Va. 


HARRIS, ens. & CO., Inc. CUBA yy gee co. 


ing Agents 
New York and Norfolk 


A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 


POSITION WANTED—By competent traffic man of A. C. A. 
efficiency. Qualified to organize or take charge of traffic office. Pre- 
fer southeastern territory. At liberty after May ist. <A hustler. 
Address I. L. G. 175, Traftic World. Chicago, III. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Ten years’ experience, desires position as 
traffic manager or assistant with commercial or industrial firm. Good 
references. Address K. 25, 505 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








_ FOR SALE—Several cars first-class No. 1, 6x8—8 Oak Railroad 
Ties. For immediate shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 
Te 
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Through Export Bills of Lading— , SO. LA SALLE 


Our latest folder tells how Through Bills : oanpuanl 
of Lading facilitate direct business between CHICAGO 
merchants abroad, and manufacturers and ex- 
porters in the Chicago industrial district. NORTH AMERICAN CAR (0. 

It contains a special’ World Map and is es 
mailed upon request. 

FOREIGN TRADE DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY TANK 


of Illinois 


125 W. Monroe Street CHICAGO, ILL. CARS 


Capital and Surplus, $7,000,000 


Lessors 





For Sale ) PS “KIX a a 7 Thy} | Repaired 
and _ _ a and 
For Lease a . /. Rebuilt 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Classes of Steel Railroad Cars, Steei Underframes 
Forgings and Car Parts 


Our new and modern plant, located at Hammond, Indiana, affords excellent facilities 
for rebuilding and repairing Railway Equipment 


Keith Railway Equipment Company 


General Offices: Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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eral thing, have not storage space for the storage of over 30 
days’ supply of coal. To provide such space at the present 
time—if it could be secured—would be so expensive as to offset 
any saving resulting from a reduced coal rate for five months 
of the year; therefore, owing to the inability of the average 
Toledo industry to store coal, they would be penalized by the 
provisions of the Frelinghuysen bill. 


“4. Ohio coal, which is the most extensively used bituminous 
coal in this vicinity, will not store satisfactorily, experience 
having developed that after this coal has been on the ground 
for a period of 60 to 90 days spontaneous combustion occurs, 
and there is no means of quenching the fire, once it has gotten 
started in a pile of coal, except by cutting it out from the bal- 
ance of the pile. 

“5. The fact that the U. S. Railroad Administration faces 
an operating deficit of approximately one million dollars per 
day during the period of federal control is some indication that 
the carriers must have some relief financially, presumably un- 
der a general rate increase.. To reduce the coal rates 15 per 
cent under the present rates at this time is no indication that 
the present rates will be increased 15 per cent after the close 
of navigation; the increase will probably be 15 per cent in ex- 
cess of the general increase granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, penalizing the local consumer who is unable to 
obtain coal by more than 15 per cent. 

“6. If the ultimate object of the Frelinghuysen bill is to 
speed up production, that might be accomplished in some other 
manner than by encouraging the storage of coal through a re- 
duction in freight rates. During the summer period coal can 
always be purchased cheaper than during the winter period, 
but experience indicates that this has never influenced the pur- 
chase of coal. It is just possible that there is opportunity for 
the carriers themselves to assist in increasing the output of 
coal, since experience indicates that it is limited entirely by 
the car supply. 

“From a report submitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission covering a period from July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916, 
I have selected the average movement of 561 cars of lake cargo 
coal from the Hocking district, assembled at Nelsonville, O., 
via the Hocking Valley Railroad to Toledo, O. I find that out 
of the 461 cars 65 were reloaded from Toledo and 396 cars 
returned to the mines empty. That the distance from the as- 
sembling yard to the lake port was 185 miles. That the num- 
ber of days required for the handling of the cars—loaded and 
empty—was 14.6. That the number of days per car for loaded 
movement was 11.22. Chargeable to the shipper at the mine, 
1.18 days (indicating no delay to cars at mine). Chargeable 
to the shipper at lake port, 4.18 days Chargeable to the carrier, 
5.86 days. Number of days per car for empty movement, 3.38. 
In other words, the carrier consumed for the 185 mile haul each 
way, or a total mileage of 370 miles, 9.24 days, or 17.31 miles 
per car per day for loaded movement, or 24.61 miles per car 
per day for loaded and empty movement. 

“This is fairly illustrative of the service performed in con- 
nection with all of the mines, except that the miles per car per 
day for loaded and empty movement are greater than was the 
case from some of the other mines. It is reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that there is opportunity for the carriers to lend some 
assistance in a co-operative movement for the speeding up of 
production at the mines, by moving coal equipment—both empty 
and loaded—more,miles per car per day. 


“During 1916 Ohio produced 21.47 per cent of all of the lake 
cargo coal, and West Virginia 39.31 per cent, indicating that 
the Ohio and West Virginia mines (our source of supply) are 
busily engaged during the period of navigation and the period 
of reduced freight rates under the Frelinghuysen bill in supply- 
ing the requirements of the northwest, and regardless of any 
disposition on the part of the local coal consumer to take ad- 
vantage of the 15 per cent reduction in freight rates he would 
be prohibited from doing so; first, on account of the inability of 
the mines to supply his requirements; and, second, on account 
of inability of the carriers to furnish equipment to transport 
the coal. 

“We feel that this question is a big one, and that it is 
of such importance to Toledo interests as to warrant a vigorous 
protest against action on the part of the national legislature in 
favor of the Frelinghuysen bill until such time as the trans- 
portation conditions of the country have been restored to nor- 
mal, thus enabling the carriers to serve all interests alike; or, 
in other words, to take care of the requirements of the con- 
sumer of coal who would be disposed to take advantage of the 
reduction in freight rates. And we feel also that action should 
be withheld until the consumers of coal have had opportunity 
to properly prepare themselves to meet a condition such as 
would result from the passage of the Frelinghuysen bill by pro- 
viding suitable storage space to enable them to take care of 
their season’s requirements.” 

Mr. Baer submitted a letter from George A. Marr, secretary 
and treasurer of the Lake Carriers’ Association, Cleveland, 
protesting against the bill. He said enactment of the bill would 
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be a detriment to the lake movement of coal and also hamper 
the ore movement. Mr. Marr’s letter in part follows: 

“The controlling factor in both the ore and coal movements 
via the Great Lakes is the car supply. If, as a result of the 
enactment of this bill,-the all-rail movement to the West is ip. 
creased it will remove from the lake districts to distant points 
the cars absolutely necessary for the lake traffic. Throughout 
the summer season every effort is made by lake coal shippers 
and the vessel interests to transport to the Northwest the coal 
supply required by that section of the country, and this is lim- 
ited only by the car supply, even under the conditions which 
have heretofore prevailed. The cars used for the carriage of 
coal to the lake ports for lake shipment are used for the returm 
carriage of iron ore. It is expected that the iron ore movement 
this year will be 60,000,000 tons, and unless an adequate car 
supply is provided for that tonnage the movement will be cor- 
respondingly decreased. 

“The lake traffic must be handled during the period from 
April 25 to December 1. The following statement will show the 
movement of soft coal by lake for the seasons of 1918 and 1919: 


Month 191 1918. 
MI aaa eb al a Crap cx aver at Gime ee sgeake wie eRe CR tS aiedeie 1,082,183 860,797 
an a i cade in cs ls GTAP GEE Rats OR ale 3,631,85 3,041,895 
ON ch ict casita at cahg dig cauasiah aa Lea ase at oe aaa 4,098,828 3,363,566 
roan al Rankin Riga Akh pckialesai eG ghame we eae Nea omen 3,804,423 4,039,737 
RS a ea Gop Kita Alas alae ta duis eg ahs sl i ST RSSCN i mbek 0 an 2,703,271 4,805,710 
NN EE SA Oe ee re ete 2,360,667 4,666,545 
I ake Schrag Scanacraydar vrps braitor nicl aoe Ms Ak, Nem AS 3,075,613 4,855,069 
I aio ceecacesrainre-Wiaiesa.c winder me nareie ala wits. ace Rereralawe 956,505 2,519,998 

21,713,341 28,153,317 


“The mining districts furnishing the coal for the above 
movement are operating at the full capacity of their railroad 
facilities to provide this movement, which, you will note, is of 
almost uniform volume during the summer months, the smaller 
tonnages being carried during the early months of navigation 
and the closing month. The light movement of August and 
September, 1919, was due, as you are aware, to the strikes on 
the coal docks last season. 

“It is felt by the vessel interests that any differential in 
favor of the rail rate during the summer months will divert to 
long rail hauls the cars that should be used to better effect upon 
the coal distribution of the country by their retention in the 
lake coal traffic. It is also feared that the granting of a differ- 
ential in favor of coal during the summer months will present 
an inducement to the railroad companies to place their coal cars 
in a more remunerative traffic and thus remove them, to a large 
extent, from the coal trade, and restore the cars to the coal 
trade in the winter months when there is no lake movement.” 


REDUCED RATE ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In reduced rate order No. 124, the Commission said: 

“The Commission having under consideration Section 208 (a) 
of the Transportation Act, 1920, and having given consideration 
to the matter of filing schedules under the provisions of para- 
graph (f), Rule 14, and paragraph (n), Rule 41, of its Tariff 
Circular No. 18-A, establishing rates, fares or regulations related 
to rates, fares or regulations prescribed in its decisions and 
orders, 

“It is ordered, That schedules naming reduced rates, fares 
or regulations prescribed by the Commission in its decisions and 
orders, subject to the provisions of paragraph (f), Rule 14, 1 
paragraph (n), Rule 41, of Tariff Circular No. 18-A, be and they 
are hereby approved for filing. 

“It is further ordered, That schedules naming such rates, 
fares or regulations shall bear on title page thereof the following 
notation: 

Reduced rates, fares or regulations contained in this schedule are 
issued in compliance with order of Interstate Commerce_Commission 
in Docket No. and under Interstate Commerce Commissions 
Reduced Rate Order No. 124 of April 15, 1920. 

“The authority herein given is void if the schedule issued 
hereunder is not made effective on or before August 31, 1920. 


SALE OF VESSELS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A committee composed of Eugene Meyer of Washingtol, 
managing director of the war finance corporation; Owen Youné 
of the General Electric Company of Schenectady, N. Y.; Charles 
B. Warren of Detroit, and Alex Legg of the International ere 
vester Company of Chicago, will prepare for the United States 
Shipping Board a report recommending a plan for the sale 0 
Shipping Board vessels to private interests and at the same 
time insure the maintenance and development of an American 
merchant marine by Americans. The appointment of this or 
mittee was the result of the conference of business men _— 
by Chairman Benson last week to discuss questions relative 0 
the disposition of Shipping Board vessels. ‘ 

Two former chairmen of the board—Edward N. Hurley 4? 
John Barton Payne—attended the conference. A number of = 
business men invited could not be present on account of 4 
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MEMBER OF 


CONTAINER CLUB 


TRADE MARK 


QUALITY MARK 
A SYMBOL 


of quality—the mark of a high endeavor in 
the industry of manufacturing corrugated 
and solid fibre shipping boxes. 


A GUIDE 


to the purchaser—the knowledge that his 
container is a product that will fulfill every 
transportation demand. 


A PLEDGE 


to the shipping public—of the maintenance 
of a high standard of fibre shipping cases 
and the raw materials entering into their 
construction. 


A FREE SERVICE 


The service of the Traffic Dept., Research Laboratory 
and Statistical Bureau is offered to shippers, carriers 
and consignees in all problems of designing, using 
and sealing corrugated and solid fibre containers, 
uithout charge. Let us help you. 


THE CONTAINER CLUB 


An Association of Corrugated and Solid 
¢ Fibre Box Manufacturers 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ra ee 
CAN IS 


mI SAD 
TO 


Investigate Our 
Warehouse-to-Warehouse Service 


,Our consolidated car business between Chicago and New 

York is increasing each day, and we want to thank our 

patrons for their close co-operation during these abnormal 
es. 

The snowstorms and strikes in New York which caused 
the placing of embargoes, and now a local switchmen’s 
strike, have caused congestion all along the line, and it will 
be some time before normal conditions obtain. 

. Notwithstanding these conditions, we have been despatch- 
ing cars regularly and getting fairly good service. 

Occasionally one of our cars get into a congested district, 
but we lose no time in getting it released. 

We cannot guarantee time delivery, and reiterate the 
Statement of the railroads that we will do the very best we 
can under present conditions. 


D. C. ANDREWS & CO., lac. 


new Yorks Established 1884 San Fvensiess 
nm 
Philadelphia LYTTON BUILDING oe a. 


New Orleans CHICAGO 


Agents Throughout the World Telephones Harrison { 1089 
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Acme Steel Goods Co., Mfrs. 


BROOKLYN. ... . . 167 41st St. 
SAN FRANCISCO . 209 California St. 
ATLANTA . 
MONTREAL 


Manufacturers of Shipping Room Supplies, Corrugated 
Fasteners, Stapling Wire, Door Mats, Pail Clasps and Hoops 





BOX STRAPPIN 


means 


SAFE DELIVERY 


Ask for our new catalog No. 9. 





ACME NO. 5 BOX STRAP STRETCHER 





BARBED BOX AND CRATE STRAPS 





ACME NAILLESS STRAPPING,’ with Seal Applied 








- « « + 2840 Archer Ave. 






seer eae a a 
- « 321 Craig St., West. 
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road strikes. Those in attendance, besides those on the commit- 
tee and the former chairmen, were James N. Gunn, U. S. Tire 
Company, New York City; Charles H. McDowell, Armour Fertil- 
izer Company of Chicago; H. L. McClaren, McClaren Rubber 
Company, Charlotte, N. C., and Fred H. Wells, Peavey Elevator 
Company, Minneapolis. Senator Warren and Representatives 
Greene and Rowe were in attendance. 

“Every feature, every element of our merchant marine must 
be thoroughly American,” said Chairnian Benson, “and even 
the financial part of it, which is so often a source of weakness 
as far as temptation in men’s actions are concerned, must be 
dominated by the patriotic American feeling. Consequently, | 
feel that that element in our merchant marine must not only 
prevail, but it must be one hundred per cent American.” 


Chairman Benson said the Board’s vessels could not be 
placed on the market “at any old price without demoralizing our 
shipbuilders,” but that a selling basis should be established so 
that prospective buyers would not hold off with the idea that 
the price would later come down. 

Martin Gillen, who has been nominated as a member of the 
Board, presented to the conference the following ship sales 
plans and data as to the number of ships the Board has: 

Plant No. 1. Cash: 2 per cent discount allowed. 

Plan No. 2. Deferred payment plan: 25 per cent cash on delivery 
of vessel; 12% per cent six months; 12% per cent in twelve months; 
balance payable 644 per cent semi-annually over period of four years. 
Interest on deferred payments, 5 per cent per annum. 

Plan No. 3. Charter-purchase: 2% per cent of purchase price 
submitted with proposal; $5 per deadweight ton per month in advance, 
commencing on and from date of delivery of vessel until payments 
shall equal or exceed 40 per cent of the purchase price of the vessel, 
plus interest at 5 per cent per annum on deferred payments, when 
title will pass; balanee to be paid in semi-annual installments of 5 
per cent over six years, the first installment to be due and payable 
from the date of the exercise of said option, with interest on deferred 
payments at 5 per cent per annum. During the life of the charter a 
sum equal to one-third of 1 per cent of the value of the vessel to be 
deposited in a national bank or federal depository as a reserve for 
repairs. Purchaser to carry all insurance. 

Mr. Gillen said the Board had a total of 1,498 vessels owned 
and operated and 399 on hand and under construction, making a 
grand total of 1,897 vessels. Of the 1,498 vessels, 1,046 are steel 
cargo ships, the remaining vessels being tankers, refrigerators, 
passenger, tugs, wooden cargo and concrete cargo boats. The 
cost per ton of these vessels ranged from $200 to $250. 

Up to February 21, 1920, Mr. Gillen said, the Board had sold 
197 vessels of all classes for a total of $111,322,418.45. 

The question of selling the wood vessels owned by the 
Board was brought up, former Chairman Payne expressing him- 
self in part as follows: 

“The wooden ship problem is a mess brought on us by the 
war. It couldn’t have been otherwise. We built them, and we 
have got them now. The only thing to do—I don’t think you 
need to worry about them a minute—is to sell them under any 
condition possible for any good, decent, halfway price you can 
get.” 

Mr. Gillen stated that the Board’s net profit in the ship 
operating business from the time the operation of ships was be- 
gun by the Board in November, 1917, until April, 1920, was ap- 
proximately $132,000,000. No deduction was made from this 
figure for depreciation, he explained, adding that $132,000,000 
would not be even one year’s depreciation at 7 per cent on the 
Board’s fleet. 

Mr. McClaren asked whether Mr. Gillen’s figures meant that 
there was no profit in the operation of the 1,300 boats in nor- 
mal times and under normal operations. 

Mr. Gillen said the Board had not made even 1 per cent de- 
preciation since the first of the year. 

“Most of this $132,000,000 that we are talking about is 
profit that was made when we were getting terrifically high 
rates,” said Gillen. “It isn’t profit that has been made in the 
last twelve months.” 

“IT suppose the only point for this meeting is as to whether 
we are operating the ships at a profit so attractive as to induce 
a continued operation,” interposed Mr. Payne, “and I think it 
may fairly be assumed that the answer to that question would 
be no.” 

“Or to induce others to buy,” added Mr. McClaren. 

“That is a wholly different story, as to what others can do,” 
said Payne. 

“IT agree with you,” said Gillen. 

“I was trying to get rid of these détails that you were dis- 
cussing—that is all,” said Payne. 

After a long discussion as to what price per ton the Board’s 
vessels should be sold for, Mr. Payne said they should not be 
sold at prices of $100 or $125 per ton, but for the reproduction 
costs, “shaded.” 

“IT mean by that,” said he, “that a man who wants a ship 
should feel that he could buy it from the Shipping Board at a 
little less than he could have it built for, plus an added figure 
for spot delivery, because manifestly a ship is worth more now 
than it will be in 12 or 18 months hence. Now, that is the gen- 
eral principle that I have endeavored to follow.” : 

Former Chairman Hurley said he was in accord with Payne’s 
views in regard to selling the ships. 
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HEAVIER PARCEL POST PACKAGES 


A resolution requesting the Postmaster-General, with the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to considey 
immediately the advisability of increasing the weight and meas. 
urement of parcel post mail has been submitted in the Hoygp 
by Representative Randall of California. 

Mr. Randall said he believed the public should be permitted 
to ship packages heavier than the maximum weights now pre. 
scribed. It was his view that if foodstuffs could be shipped in 
larger quantities reduction of prices would follow. He also 
said that if the parcel post could be used for the shipment of 
heavier packages there would not be so much danger of a food 
shortage because of railroad strikes, and that the movement of 
food products would be assured because the government would 
keep the mails moving. 

_ have asked the committee on post offices and post roads 
to give the resolution early consideration,” said he. 

_ Fifty pounds, under present regulations, is the maximum 
weight for any zone and seventy pounds is the maximum weigh; 
for the first, second and third zones. 

Mr. Randall’s resolution follows: 

Whereas the Parcel Post Act of August 24, 1912, was intended to 
promote efficient and effective service to the public in the transporta- 
tion and direct delivery of those articles of merchandise, and so forth 
needful for their welfare; and 

Whereas the present limit of weight and size of packages which 
may be sent by parcel post does not permit of the fullest use of such 
service for the distribution of the necessaries of life; and 
: Whereas the widest possible use of the parcel post service, result- 
ing in closer connection between the producer and consumer, thereby 
oe to reduce the high prices now being maintained: Therefore 
~e I 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General, with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, be requested to immediately con- 
sider the advisability of increasing the weight and measurement now 
prescribed concerning parcel-post mail, to such limits as may be prac: 
ticable and advantageous to the public. 


SHIP-BY-TRUCK ESSAYS 

High-school pupils of the country are to have an opportunity 
to compete for a four years’ university scholarship to be awarded 
for the best essay submitted in connection with Ship by Truck— 
Good Roads Week, May 17-22. The essays will be read and the 
prizes awarded by judges to be appointed by the Federal Bureau 
of Education. The contest is for the purpose of focusing public 
attention on the necessity for good roads and the feasibility 
of the motor truck as a short-haul medium. 





CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in No. 11081, the Roundout Coal Mining (Co. vs. 
Big Fork & International Falls Railway et al., assigned for April 
23, Omaha, before Examiner Woodward, is postponed to a dale 
to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearimg in No. 11286, Cosden & Co. et al. vs. Midland Valley 
et al., assigned for April 20, Tulsa, Okla., before Examiner (art- 
ner, was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in No. 11265, Sun Co. vs. Delaware River & Union 
Railroad et al., assigned for April 21, at Philadelphia, before 
Examiner McKenna, was postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed. 


. 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


(Continued from page 724) 
workingmen under statutes enacted for wartime emergel- 
cies and which should be wiped off the books now that 
the war is over. 

The way is not always clear to end industrial dis- 
turbances. In this case it is clear. The demands of the 
men should be met promptly and in good faith. The 
brotherhood leaders—and this applies to labor leaders 
in all crafts—should, while properly demanding adequate 
wages, preach an honest day’s work for an honest day's 
pay. If we got honest production we would not object 
so much to high rates of compensation. This is the day 
of laziness and graft in labor. Its leaders are failing le 
live up to their opportunities and their duty in nol 
preaching against these evils. Their authority got 4 
dangerous jolt from the recent unauthorized railroad 
strikes. It may get another harder one later if they 0 
not proceed along more nearly correct economic lines. 
But responsibility, in the present railroad labor chaos, is 
divided among the radicals, who will not listen to calm 
council; the brotherhood leaders, who preach false doc- 
trine; and the government, which delays and tempor 


izes. 
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Green Star Steamship Lines 
PROPOSED SAILINGS 


New York to Genoa and Naples 


s. S. Bellingham... ............ Sailed 
§. S. West Grama... ........ April 27th 






Baltimore to Brazil and River Plate 
Gy Tr Shae rgeksned ccs Late April 






Baltimore to Antwerp and Rotterdam Baltimore to Havre and Bordeaux 


G GS. COVES... cccccccccccccvers Sailed A steamer........ iSneperenewend April 25th 
A GORMEP... 0 ccccccvccecccccce April 25th Be Win :65 s60< sinh tasewns April 25th 









Attention is called to new lines inaugurated from Baltimore, to meet demands of 
freight offering through that gateway, that port affording excellent piers and railroad 
facilities 


Baltimore and Savannah to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai and Hongkong 









EE eee ..... Salled Fi POMIOI, i piees.ctoeie s:stevire April 20th 
£0 Eee eee Sailed 8 SR i ee April 28th 
Ce yy freee Sailed 


Frequent Sallings—San Francisco or Seattle to Kobe, Shanghal, Hongkong and Manila 
GREEN STAR LINE OFFICES 








New York Pacific Coast Agents 
Freight Office............ 5-7 Beaver St. Struthers and Dixon, Inc. 
Tel. Broad 7545 San Francisco 
Executive Offices........... {15 Broadway 343 Sansome St. 





Tel. Rector 5760 
Loading Berth....Pler 2, Hoboken, N. J. 
(Adjoining Penn. R. R. Ferry) 


Seattle, Wash. 
L. C. Smith Building 









Baltimore 
17 South St. Phone St. Paul 240. 


Chicago Philadelphia 


26 North Clark St. Drexel a 
Tel. Franklin 6217 Tel. Lombard 5104 


FULL CARGOES A SPECIALTY 
For particulars write H. H. BENEDICT, Traffic Manager 


Green Star House, 





















A-! Steel Freight Steamers—American Flag 


GREEN STAR STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 





WE LEASE TANK CARS 


ANY SERVICE ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey Street Chicago, Illinois 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state railroad commissions and_transportation companies in _pro- 
moting and securing better understanding by the public and the 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and the modi- 
fication of present laws where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of comzerce; with the view to advance fair dealing and to 
— conserve and protect the commercial and transportation 

erests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
































i ES nce na ae aa ere a igen geuiaie ole an merinia ts President 
Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, 
Se eee ee ee Ree ee eRe ee Vice-President 
Manager Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
1 Se eae se inteletae Treasurer 


Traffic Manager, Sefton Mfg. Corporation, 1301 W. 35th St., 
Chicago, III. 

Da I a SS Og Nt cae Executive Secretary 

Ml OAS SECS SPE EC AE CAS Assistant Secretary 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 





MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 

Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, III. 

A. N. Bradford ..........+. ey ee ee ee oe ee See eee President 

We WMI ooo inc cddcccdcccdecceddeteesces'eddch ees ¥eree 

ON OO TES ¢ Secretary-Treasurer 

OO TO a a ea ed eee Traffic Manager 
- All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 


Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
anager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 
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Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company 


Established 1848 
Under American Flag 


San Francisco- Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only) 


San Francisco, San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, Corinto, 


Balboa, Cristobal, Puerto Colombia, Havana (Eastbound only), 
and Baltimore 


S. S. ‘POINT ADAMS’’ S. S. ‘POINT LOBOS”’ 
S. S. ‘POINT BONITA”’ S. S. “POINT JUDITH”’ 


Monthly Sailings by Six Freight Steamers 
In Addition 


Trans-Pacific Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “WENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA 


And Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. ‘*COLUSA”’ S. S. “SANTA CRUZ”’ 


And TWO Freight Steamers 


Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Colombo, Madras 
and Calcutta 


‘Round-the-World Service 


(Freight Only) 


S. S. “WEST KASSON” _ S.S. “WEST CONOB” 


Regular Monthly Sailings 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, to San Francisco via 
Panama Canal 


S. S. “ELKRIDGE” 


Panama Service 
(Passengers and F reight) 


S. S. *‘*NEWPORT”’ S. S. “SAN JOSE’”’ 
S. S. “CITY OF PARA”’ S. S. “SAN JUAN’”’ 
S. S. ““SACHEM”’ 


To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


PACIFIC MAIL SPECIALTIES ARE 
SERVICE AND CUISINE 


Consult Our Offices 


508 California Street Continental Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 


104 Pearl Street 
NEW YORK 
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Docket of the Commission 


Note.—iItems In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 26—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Gaddess: 
9364—Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
8118—Same vs. Same. 
April 26—Ft. Dodge, Ia.—Examiner Butler: 
ar 1 Tala Dodge Commercial Club vs. Cedar Rapids & Iowa City 
et al. 
April 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11283—-Miami Copper Co. vs. Arizona Eastern et al. 
!. and S. 1171—Powdered milk rates. 


April 26—Cadillac, Mich.—Examiner Keene: 
11216—Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., vs. Grand Rapids & Indiana and 
Director General. 


April 26—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Graham: 
11302—Stone Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


April 26—Columbus, O.—Examiner Eddy: 
11195—The Ohio Cities Gas Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
11196—Same vs. C. & O. et al. 
11204—The Chas. E. Lane Co. vs. Norf. Sou. and Director General. 
April 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: . 
* sar ~~" Teaeeaamrae Smokeless Coal Co. vs. B. & O. and Director Gen- 
eral. 
April 27—Douglas, Ariz.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11238—Bauxton-Smith Co. vs. A. T. & 8. F. et al. 
April 27—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Satterfield: 
11203—The Standard Paint Co. et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 
April 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11146—Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America et al. vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg et al. 
April 27—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11259—John J. Bateman vs. Southern Pacific Co. and Director Gen- 


eral. 
11310—Eissinger & Co., Inc., vs. Union Pacific et al. 


April 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
* |. and S. 1174—Twenty-five trip family commutation ticket fares. 
April 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 

11230—F.. C. Mintzlaff et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


April 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 

11221—G. S. Tiffany & Co. vs. St. L. S. W. and Director General. 
April 28—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Keene: 

11234—Milwaukee Vinegar Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


April 28—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11004—Cameron Hogg Lumber Co. et al. vs. Portland Ry. Light and 
Power Co. et al. 


April 28—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11210—Chrevolet Motor Co. of California. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
April 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
11219—Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
11186—Shaffer Oil and Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 
. 


April 29—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 

i. and S. 1172—Local fares of the Hudson & Manhattan R. R. Co. 
April 29—Mason City, Ia.—Examiner Butler: 

11296—William-Alter et al. vs. Chicago Great Western et al. 


April 29—Wausau, Wis.—Examiner Keene: 
11281—Wausau Box and Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. and 
Director General. 
11282—L. H. Wheeler and F. D. Timlin vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


April 29—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11083—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. et al. vs. Ann Ar- 

bor et al. 

April 29—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eddy: . 
11275—Carnegie Steel Co. vs. Pittsburgh & Ohio Valley et al. 

April 30—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 

11173—J. J. Badenoch Co. vs. Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago et al. Such 
portions of fourth sect. applications Nos. 2060 and 2072, filed by 
J. F. Tucker, agent, related thereto. 

April 30—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner neta: 
11236—Arcularius Bros. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. and Director General. 
11312—Moreland Motor Truck Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

April 30—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11274—Wharton Steel Co vs. C. R. R. Co. of N. J. and Director 

General. 

May 1—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Satterfield: 
11254—The Georgia Show Case Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
11271—Alabama Georgia Syrup Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

| 1—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Keene: 

1 -”  rcaaamaaeaes Co. et al. vs. Great Lakes Transit Corp. 
et al. 


May 3—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Satterfield: 
11003—McGowin Lumber and Export Co. et al. vs. Gulf, Florida & 
Alabama et al. 
11242—Birmingham Packing Co. vs. Director General. 


May 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 

11304—American Smelting and Refining Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
May 3—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
11247—Consolidated Companies, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Pronounced by the highest authority to be the most comprehensive 
discussion of the live and important question of reparation under 
the Commerce Act. Very numerous citations 


1 Volume :: Buckram 
Price $5.00 








REPARATION UNDER COMMERCE ACT 


By CLAUDIAN B. NORTHROP, supreme courRT OF THE UNITED STATES 


May 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 
10826—Intermediate Rate Assn. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

sae! 3—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner’ Butler: 
11172—Rutherford-Brede Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
11108—Kurth Malting Co. vs. Director General et al. 

ae 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
11184—Charles Friend & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


May 3—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eddy: 

11253—Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. and Coal Co. vs. Pa. et al. 
May 4—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Butler: 

11193—Bell Lumber Co. et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 


May 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
11023—The St. Louis Chamker of Commerce vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. 


May 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 10790—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. Great Northern et al. 


May 5—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11165—C. Weissbaum & Co. vs. Director General. 

May 5—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Butler: 
11163—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. et al. 
11164—Same vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

a | 5—New Orleans, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
11198—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Il. Cent. et al. 
11276—Mexican Petroleum Corp. of Louisiana, Inc., vs. Indiana Har- 

bor Belt R. R. et al. , 

Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 2043, Yazoo & Miss. Vall. R. R. Co. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 2045, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 1606, C. E. Fulton, agent. 


May 5—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eddy: 
11264—National Fireproofing Co. vs. Pa. et al. 

ao 8 wey at Washington, D. C.: 
10690—The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
10979—McGowin Lumber and Export Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
10991—Same vs. Gulf, Florida & Alabama et al. 
10985—William W. Johnson vs. Great Northern et al. 


aay 6—Great Falls, Mont.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11291—J. B. Taylor vs. Great Northern et al. 
11338—Great Falls Brick and Tile Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


May 6—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11308—Oriental Products Co., Inc., vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
11305—A. O. Anderson & Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


11307—W. R. Grace & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

11307, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 

= — No. 2—China Agency & Trading Co. vs. A. T. & 8S. F 
et al. 


May 6—New Orleans, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
11112—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


May 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
11190—Perry County Coal Gorporation et al. vs. Illinois Central et al, 


May 6—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Satterfield: : 
11279—Chattanooga Coke and Gas Co. vs. Dayton & Chicago et al. 
Fourth Sect. App. 542, Alabama Great Southern. 

Fourth Sect. App. 1548, Southern Ry. 
Fourth Sect. App. 3965, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pac. 


ag ey at Washington, D. C.: 
10918—Thomas Iron Co. vs. Director General. 
1 10596—North Iowa Traffic Assn. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


May 7—Boston, Mass.—Examiner McKenna: 
11206—-Royal Bank of Canada, assignee of D. A. Brebner, Ltd. vs. 
Seaboard Air Line et al. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 1573, Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 
May 7—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11057—Sparr Fruit Co. vs. Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe et al. 


io 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eddy: 
11123—Diamond Alkali Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. 
May 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10728—Herman Gross vs. New York & Pennsylvania et al. 
10752—Wharton Steel Co. vs. Cent. R. R. Co. of New Jersey et al. 
10582—American Creosoting Co. vs. Central R. R. of New Jersey 
et al. 
May 8—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: | 
11135—McCloud River R. R. Co. vs. Oregon Short Line. 
May 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
#207—Acine Cement Plaster Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
et al. 
8386—American Cement Plaster Co. vs. Mich. Cent. et al. 
11190—Perry County Coal Corp. et al. vs. Director General et al. 


May 8&—Bristol, Tenn.—Examiner Satterfield: 
13293—-Kingsport Pulp Corp. vs. C. C. & O. et al. 
May 8—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
11316—-Choctaw Cotton Oil Co. vs. Yazoo & Miss. Valley et al. 
May 8—Boston, Mass.—Examiner McKenna: 
11249—Ludlow Mfg. Associates vs. P. & R. et al. 
May 10—Auburn, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 
11145—Columbian Rope Co. vs. Canadian Pacific et al. 
May 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 
10826—Intermediate Rate Assn. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 
May 10—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner_ Mattingly: 
11270—Pacific Coast Steel Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
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ATTENTION 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


HE special attention of all those who ship 

machinery is called to the special attention 
we give to machinery shipments, as well as the 
decided savings we effect for machinery shippers 
who pay the freight, for 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 

FREIGHT COMPANY 

Consolidated Machinery Service 
Speeds, Saves and Satisfies 


A CARLOAD EveERY Day 


Cincinnati to New York | 
Cincinnati to Philadelphia 
Cincinnati to Boston. 


OTHER CONSOLIDATION 
Chicago and Cleveland for New York and Philadelphia. 


Chicago and Cincinnati for Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles» 
San Francisco and points adjacent. 


Saves money every day for some shippers. 
Why not for you? 


"TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


Consolidators of Household Goods, Machinery, Automobiles and Pianos 


General Offices: Chicago, 203 Dearborn Street 
Eastern Office: New York, Woolworth Building 


Boston, Oid South Bldg. Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 






Write the Nearest Office 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Everything in Car Construction 


Rapid transportation is making the world smaller every day. 


Once goods were manufactured at or near the maker’s home by a 
few workmen. Local demand consumed all the output. 


Then from horse-drawn tram-cars in English coal mines was 
evolved the railroad. In one century industry progressed further 
than it had in the previous ten. Today goods made in one factory 
are consumed on the other side of the globe in a few weeks. 


For nearly two decades the General 
American Car Company has been a 
prime factor in the giant game of rush- 
ing raw materials to the factory and 
carrying away the finished products. 
It has improved methods in transpor- 
tation. It has originated many valu- 
able improvements in car construction. 


Its specifications are world-stand- 
ard for maximum strength, durabil- 
ity, reliable operation—and minimum 
replacements and repairs. Its Con- 
sultation Bureau furnishes expert en- 
gineering advice free. Write now 
about your requirements. 


Subsidiary of The General American Tank Car Corporation 


General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York; 24 California St., San Francisco 
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